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ACT I. 

Scene Lr—TOe interior of a tent in the French camp before 
Sebasiopol. At the backy a litUe aUar, toiih a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin and other objects cf piety upon it. 

Beverknd Mother and Sistbb Cathabine seated, sorting 
shreds of linen to serve as bandages, <fcc. 

Sister Catharine. — Our stock of linen is getting low, 
Reverend Mother. Unless our good friends in France send 
us a new supply, and that shortly, our store will be quite 
empty. And then, if another battle were to take place, 
what should we do for the poor creatures whom it would 
pour into our hospitals ? 

Reverend Mother. — ^If it comes to the worst, dear Sist6r, 
we must tear up the convent linen, and be glad to sacri- 
fice our personal comforts for the brave soldiers who expose 
themselves to be so cruelly mangled for their country's 
welfare. 

Sister C. — ^Yes. No sacrifice can equal their deserts. Oh I 
when I see them carried in, so gashed ai^d mutilated, so 
convulsed with agony, so pale and haggard — ^yet, withal, 
content to suffer, even glad to die, for our dear France — 
my heart reproaches me that I can do so little for them ; 
and I wish that I could be their substitute in suffering, to 
send them back in health and vigor to the combat. 

Rev. Jf — And all this for France ? 

Sister C. — France is our cotmtry. Ought we not to love 
it? 

Rev. M. — Yes. It is a duty. But it needs a higher love 
than that which makes the soldier to brave wounds and . 
death, to waken and sustain a wish like yours. 

Sister C. — Nay, do not praise my wish as if it were some- 
thing heroic. 
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4 THE FOUNDUNG OF SEBASTOPOIi. 

Rev. M, — ^I did not wish to praise you, but to note the 
motive that should guide us adl in the performance of our 
arduous task ; for l£ere is fear lest, living in a camp, we 
give in to the worldly views which there too commonly 
prevail. 

Sister C, — ^I often think that, in this point of view, our 
soldiers must have geater souls than mine ; for I could not 
endure such perils and such hardships as are theirs, had I 
no better prize than theirs to animate m^ courage. I con- 
fess that I should shrink from all the miseries I daily wit- 
ness, were I upheld alone by love of country and the hope 
of honor. 

Rev, M, — I have fancied, my dear child, sometimes when 
I have seen you bending, pale and careworn, o'er the bed 
of agony, that you do, e'en though snstained by higher 
motives, find your task too arduous for your courage, or, 
perhaps, your constitution. Is it not so ? I grieve to see 
you pine away, and will reheve you of the burden, if it be 
too great for you to bear. 

Sikier C. — ^Dearest Beverend Mother, when our good su- 
periors chose you to take the charge of the army hospital 
at the seat of war, you know I offered voluntarily to eliare 
the work with you. At that time I knew nothing of the 
horrors that awaited us. But now I know them. In the 
oholera-stricken camp ; within the reeking surgeon's tent, 
the while the fight was raging ; in the stifling hold of the 
transport-ship, crammed with the sick and dying, have I 
stood by you, to gaze on scenes that fancy would in vain 
attempt to picture. Well, were I now about to make my 
choice, I would embrace the task with tenfold eagerness. 

Rev. M. — Then why is it you ever seem so pensive — ^yea, 
80 melancholy ? 

Siaier C. — Can I be otherwise amid such scenes as these? 
O war ! Men call it glorious. Thousands will read the 
harrowing details of what is going on around us, and gloat 
o'er the feats and perils of the fight with kindling ardor in 
their breasts. Yea, even mothers will exult, and point with 
pride to the page which tells how their own sons have 
earned undying honor, as they call it, for their families. 
Oh ! could they see, as we have seen, how, in the fight, 
when foot to foot they meet, the fiery struggle stifies in 
their breasts all sense of pity, and brings for& demoniac 
'passions from the heart, to stamp them on the countenance 
in livid characters, and makes each one, though gentle he 
have been till then, and tender-hearted, to exult and revel 
in the aognish he is causing to his fellow-man ! Could 
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THB FOUKDJJNQ OF SEBASTOPOIj. 5 

they but hear the combination of demoniac sounds that 
make up the battle-cry — could they behold the field when 
all is over, and join in the midnight search for wounded 
mid the dead — surely no longer would they try to gild the 
wretchedness of war with high and sounding titles. "We 
have seen all this, and more, in gaunt reaUty. Can we be 
otherwise than sad ? 

Rev, M. — ^War is, indeed, an awful thing — the greatest 
of the scourges sent by God to man. But still we must not 
dwell too much on the dark side of the picture. It has 
some more pleasing featurea It can bring forth love as 
well as hatred. It can waken gratitude — at least for us, 
dear Bister. Are we not of ttimes rewarded for our pains 
by looks of love that greet us in oi)r labors ? 

Sister C. — ^True. We have some pleasures, even here. 
For is it not a pleasure to behold the tear of gratitude steal 
from the eye of suffering ? Never shall I forget the look 
which a poor wounded Russian gave, when in my hand he 
recognized the crucifix. Till then, he had been sullen — 
had resisted every effort to relieve him — ^tearing away the 
bandage from his wound. But when I put this to his lips, 
he smiled a smile, the like of which I never saw before, 
and from that moment was as calm and docile as a Httle 
child. 

Rev, M. — ^I well remember him, and how, when after- 
ward our Beverend Chaplain came to him and showed him 
the same emblem of redemption, he held his hands im- 
ploringly toward him, as if to claim the blessings of his 
mmistry. 

Sister C, \mu8ing\. — ^Would it in aught avail him ? 
^ Rev, M, —-Yes, if, in ignorance of the truth, he was sin- 
cere in faith, and contrite. 

Sister C-r-lVue. For the illiterate common soldiers 
there is ground for hope. But \more anxiously \ how about 
the learned — officers and nobles ? 

Rev. M. — ^Why such questions, Sister ? 'Tis to seek too 
curiously to know the ways of God. 

Sisl^ C. — His ways are always just, I know. But, ah I 
\tumi7ig away and trying to hide her tears^ they are myste- 
rious, too. 

Rev> M. — Why, how is this? In tears? Why do you 
talk of mysteries? Let not these gloomy thoughts have 
such effect upon you, lest I be obliged to send you back to 
France. 

Sister C, — O Reverend Mother ! say not so. No change 
of place can cure my sadness. But 'tis wrong, 1 feel, .to 
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D THE FOUNDUNO OF SEBASTOFOL. 

dwell on painf Til thoughts. I have deserved reproof. Now 
I will try to be more calm and cheerf uL 

Enter Ji^AmfBTTE. 

Jeannette, — ^There's a woman outside, Beverend Mother, 
asking to speak with you. I think idie comes from the 
English camp, and wants to tell you something about a 
baby, as far as I can make out 

ifer. M. — ^Bring her in. 

[Jeannette gcifes outj and returns immediately with 
the Widow Moloney ; then retires. 

Widow Makmjey [fcdling on her knees], — Glory be to Gk>d 
{his day, as glads my eyes wid the sight of a raale living 
mm. Sure, now, put your hand on me, and bliss me. 

Bev. M. — It's only from bishops and priests you should 
ask a blessing, my good woman. 

Wid. j|f.--Och, niver mind that. A praste's blessing's 
one thing, and a nun's blessing's another ; but they're both 
good in Sieir wav. 

Bev, M. — ^Well, may God bless you. Only stand up, and 
tell me what I can do to serve you. 

Wid. M. — [standing up\. — ^Faith, not much for mysilf. 
Poor as she is, Winny Maloney's old enough to take care 
of hersilf , all the warld over. 

Bev. M. — Then what is it you want of me ? 

Wid. M. — It's all about a uttle darlint of a baby, as I'm 
come io spake wid you. 

Bev. M. — ^Is it your own baby ? 

Wid. M.—'Whj, for that, it ain't and it is, the darhnt ! 
seeing as it hasn't got no one ilse in the wide warld to look 
i^r it. 

Bev. Jf— Is it an orphan, then ? 

Wid. 3f— That's a quistion I can't rightly answer, seeing 
as how I niver knowed whether it had father or mother at 
aUatalL 

Bev. M. — ^Never had any father or mother ! what do you 
mean? 

Wid. M. — Only as I niver heard of them. 

Bev, M. — How, then, did you come by the child ? 

Wid. ilf.— That's jist what I was a-going to teU you of, if 
you'd give me time. 

Bev. J£.— WeU go on ; I won't interrupt you. 

Wid. M. — ^Why, you see, afther we came ashore out of 
{he stame-vessil— that's to say, mysilf and my poor man, 
Be^ney Maloney, God rest his soul I — ^well, afther we got 
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THE FOtTNDUNO OF SBBASTOFOL. 7 

ashore, we gev the Eoussians a sound dnibbiug th^re, on 
the banks of the Elver Ahner. Ooh, sure ! didn't we fight 
valiant! 

Eev. M. — You don*t mean to say that you fought in the 
battle of the Ahna ? 

Wid. M. — ^No, not mysilf intireljr ; but Barney did, — and, 
you know, it's all the same, specially as I wasn't far be- 
hind ; for didn't I come up to him just as he was emptying 
the flask of a dead Boussian ? For the boy, you see, had 
always rayther a liking for the craythur. So I boxed his 
ears, and towld him he'd ought to be ashamed of himself, 
wasting his time, whin he might be afther taking Serbas- 
terpol. Howsomever, we didn't take it that day, more's 
the pity. 

Rev. M. — Pity, indeed ? Had it been taken then, how 
many would be now exulting in their victory who are laid 
low forever ! 

Wid. M. — ^Thrue for ye, and for Barney too. 

Rev. M. — Is your husband dead, then ? 

Wid. M. — Och hone ! that's* what he is, poor boy I He 
was killed in the last great battle. But stay — ^I'm not come 
to that yii Let me see, — ^where was I ? Och, I renum- 
ber. Afther we beat the Eoussians, you know, we had to 
march across the counthry, where there was no roads at all, 
or next to none. It was a weary day that. Through the 
mud, over the rocks, tearing through the briers, and tum- 
bling over the stones, — on we wint, and on and on, till I 
fairly thought we should niver come to the end of it at 
alL 

Rev. M. — ^But pray do come to the end of your tale. 

Wid. M, — ^I'm jist at it now. At last, all of a sudden, 
what should we see, but the beautifullest house, standing 
in a garden all fidl of flowers, and grapes, and trees, and 
roses, and I don't know what besides. But the red-coats 
soon began to knock it to pieces^ and little was the beauty 
they left there in less than half an hour. 

Sister C.—O dreadful war ! thou sparest nothing ! 

Wid. M. — ^You might well say so, if you'd seen the in- 
side of the house when we got there. But it wasn't all our 
work. For there was a score of thim big dirty Cossacks, 
as didn't know we were so near, a-rummaging and hacking 
and smashing the tables and beautiful loolung-glasses, to 
see if they could find any thing hid. So " Have at 'em I" 
was the word. And wasn't there a nice scrimmage atwixt 
thim and our brave boys I 

Sister C. — ^Wliat a contrast to the peaceful, happy scenes 
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9 THB FOITNDLIMO OF SEBASTOFOL. 

that house had witnessed, perhaps, the very day be- 
fore I 

Wid. M. — ^You might sav the very hour afore. For it 
was plain the grand folks had but jist got away. For in 
one of the beautifullest rooms there was too of thim brutes 
of Cossacks murthering a poor sarvint-girl, to git away 
from her .that ere identical darhnt of a baby as I'm come 
about, and all for the sake of a goold cross as was hung 
about her neck. 

Sisler C, — ^And did you come in time to save it ? 

Wid, M. — Yis. But only jist in time. For one of thim 
had got her in his hand, and was hitting at the girl md his 
ugly swoord, when I cotched holt of the little darhnt, and 
Barney poked his bay'net in the fellow's mouth. 

Sister G. — Poor innocent, to see blood so young I 

Wid, M. — ^Blood, d'ye say ? Why, it spurted all over 
her, and some of mine too ; for the fellow cut my arm by 

yy\ ^ q4- A If £^ 

Rev. iif.— Was the Cossack MUed ? 

Wid. M. — Yis, dead enough ; and the tother ran out, 
jumped on his horse, and scampered off as fast as its legs 
could carry him, widdout waiting to say "thank ye" for 
the bullets as whistled afther him. 

Sister C. — ^And the servant — what became of her ? 

Wid, M. — She ran away too, in another direction, and 
though I bawled out afther her as genteel as I could, she 
wouldn't listen nohow. So, as she knowed the ways o' the 
place better nor me, she got away into the woods. 

Sisler G, — ^And you took charge of this dear Httle inno- 
cent ? No doubt you love it now as if it were your own ? 

Wid. M. — That's what I do. And don't it desarve it, 
the purty darhnt ? Why, it soon got to be the favorite of 
the whole regiment ; and more nor one of the officers has 
axed me to let him have her for his own. But no ! she's 
mine. And though poor Winuy Maloney can't make a lady 
of her, as her own mother would ha' done, she'd give her 
life for her rather nor lose her. 

R&D. M. — ^And do you want us to help you in taking care 
of her ? 

Wid. M. — That's jist what it is. As long as poor Barney 
was alive, I could manage very well to care for her. But 
now he's gone — the Lord be marciful to hiifa ! — I should ha' 
been quite cast away, if Father Sheahan hadn't got me a 
place to help among the poor sick sodgers. But then, you 
see, I can't have the darlint wid me there ; and Fauier 
Sheahan towld me about the nuns down here, and bid me 
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oome and ask you, for the love of Grod, to take care of her 
for a bit, till I can git enough to carry me back to owld 
Ireland. 

Rev. M, — ^We will gladly undertake the charge, though 
we have scant accommodation for the purpose. 

Wid. M. — Good enough, I warrant ye. She can't be 
warse off than in the cowld tints up yonder. And thin 
Barney, afore he was killed, poor fellow, made an iligant 
cradle for her, and 111 bring it down wid her ; so she won't 
want for a bed to lie in. 

Rev, M, — ^It certainly will be useful. When will you 
bring her to us ? 

WicL M. — To-morrow, if you plaise. I can git one of 
the sodger-boys to help me to carry the cradle ; for, you 
see, I couldn't very well manage it and the darlint by my- 
self alone. 

Rev. M. — ^Very well. We shall be ready to receive her. 

Enter Jeannette, hurrie(Uy. 

JeanneOe. — ^Reverend Mother, you are wanted instantly. 
They are bringing in a Eussian officer badly wounded. I 
fear he will not live till they get him to the hospital. 

Rev. M. — Oome with me. Sister Catharine. You, Jean- 
nette, may stay and talk wiili this good woman. 

[Exeunt Reverend Motket* with Sister Catharine. 

Wid. M. — Is it a giniral, d'ye think ? — one of thim wid 
the big choking names ? 

Jean. — ^No; I think not a general. But he must be a 
great officer ; for his coat is covered aU over with gold, and 
he has a cross on his breast. He is so handsome, too-Hsuch 
a fine tall fellow ; but so pale, and quite insensible. 

Wid. M. — ^Poor gintleman ! It reminds me of my poor 
boy Barney. I don't mane his being tall and handsome, 
though Barney was handsome enough for me. But whin 
I found him at the ind of the day, afther that dreadful bat- 
tle, wasn't he pale — ^yis, as white as the nuns' bonnets, only 
for a strake o' blood across his brow ! There he was, lying 
by the side of a dead Boussian, and his head resting on the 
breast of poor Tim Carney. They was both bom in the 
same parish, and they was brought up togither, and they 
'listed togither, and they died togither. For it was all over 
thin wid Tim, and Barney was spacheless, till I got a dhrop 
of water through his lips. 

Jean. — ^Didn't he get better ? 

Wid. M. — ^No, not at all. He didn't live to be carried 
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away. So he and Tim and the Boussian all lie togither in 
the same grave, quite friendly. 

Jean. — It's sad to think of. Thank God that my Alphonse 
is safe as yet 1 

Wid. M, — ^Whatl Have you got a husband among the 
sodgers ? You seem rayther young for that. 

Jean. — ^No. It's my brother, I mean. When he was 
drawn for the army, and ordered out to fight for his coun- 
try, I got the Sisters to bring me out with them, that I 
might be near to take care of him. 

Wid, Jlf— Couldn't he do that for himself ? 

Jean. — To be sure he can, as long as he can shoulder a 
musket. But he might be sick of wounded, and then 
wouldn't it be a comfort for him to have his sister to wait 
on him? 

Wid. M. — Faith, yis. He'd be in luck's wav. 

Jean. — ^But, after all, I don't think hell need it ; he's too 
brave. 

Wid. M. — ^As'if that 'ud save him ! He. ain't no braver 
nor my Barney, and the bullets didn't spare him. 

Jean. — Pooh ! ain't he, though ? There isn't a braver 
lad in the army than my Alphonse. Didn't he run on the 
very first at Alma, and scramble up the redoubt and tear 
down the flag ? and that before you English had got across 
the river ! 

Wid. M. — Ugh 1 the English, indade ! — ^Let thim alone. 
— ^It's the Irish boys, I mane. Didn't Barney and Tim 
dhrive a whole regiment of Roussians afore 'em ? 

Jean. — That's rather too strong. 

Wid. M. — Not a bit of it They towld me all about it 
thimselves that very night, whin we were afther drinking 
Barney's health out of the brandy-flasks they tuk from the 
Boussians. 

Jean. — ^It was the brandy, perhaps, that did the feat ? 

Wid. M. — That's jist what Sargint Quiz said. But how 
could it be the brandy, whin they didn't taste it till the 
Boussians had run away ? 

Jean. — It got into their tongues afterward. 

Wid. M. — ^There's Sargint Quiz again. He said as how 
the Boussians put some of the essence of blarney into 
their sperrits. P'raps your brother had tasted a dhrop 
of it. 

Jean. — ^Not he, indeed I My Alphonse never drinks 
brandy. And he has something better than empty bottles 
to show in proof of his bravery. 

Wid. itf.— What is it' thin ? 
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THE FOUKDIiINa OF SEBASTOPOL. 11 

Jean, — ^The cross which he himself tore from the breast 
of a Bnssian officer. He is to wear it till the Emperor gives 
hiTn that of the Legion of Honor. Who knows if he won't 
make him a captain then ; or, perhaps, a general ? 

Wid, M. — ^Well, you do bate me there. I don't think 
Barney would ha' made a very iUgant giniral ; so it's no use 
disputing about it. He's lost his chance, any how, and Tim 
Carney too. 

Jean, — ^Alphonse has not lost his. He has been in lots 
of battles since, and never had a scratch. He runs down 
to see me, whenever he can get leave, to show me that he 
is safe ; and then I make him kneel down there ^pointing 
io the lUtie altar] and say a Memorare, and after that he goes 
back more full of courage than ever. Oh, I'm not afraid 
for him. 

Wid. M. — ^If Barney had said his prayers as often as 
he'd ought, p'raps the holy Virgin would ha' watched over 
him. But, you see, though he had the faith in him, he 
was apt to forget what it towld him, specially when he smelt 
the whisky. Poor boy, I'd used to tell him all about it 
sometimes, whin he vexed me wid his blathering. And thin 
p'raps he'd out at me, and scowld me, or, maybe, give me a 
bit of a bating now and thin. But, you know, it wasn't- 
himHJIf but the whisky as did it, God forgive him ! But, 
somehow, I couldn't get on at all wid him, till Father 
Wheble kem and talked to him. 

Jean, — ^Who*s he ? 

Wid. M. — ^Haven't you niver heard of Father Wheble ? 
Oh, if there's a throne in hiven for a good praste, he's sit- 
ting on it at this present minit. 'Twas a bitther day for 
the poor sodgers whin he tuk ill, and wint aboord the' ship 
to die. Och hone ! and he was a raal gintleman, too ; and 
in England he had big houses and parks and lots o' grand 
folks for relations, they say. But he left all to come and 
prache to tiie poor lost sotds here — ^that is, to thim as would 
ha' been lost widout him. Oh, there's many a one of thim 
now standing sentinel around his throne there above in 
hiven, 

Jean, — ^Is he dead, then ? 

Wid. M. — ^Yis. He tuk the faver, and wint to the ship, 
and died the day afore the battle of Inkyman, where my 
poor Barney was killed. 

Jean, — Oh, dear I Hadn't he time to make his confes- 
sion? 

Wid, M. — What I Barney, d'ye mane ? Oh, yis, he made 
a giniral confession a good bit afore the battle. For, you 
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see, whin the big cannon-balls and the bullets began to 
knock down first one, and thin another, widout axing their 
names, or as much as saying, **Bj your lave," Barney got 
unaisy Uke, to think p'raps they nught make a mistake, and 
run away wid his head afore he'd time to git the benefit of 
the clargy. And jist thin, too, Father Wheble preached a 
thundering sermon, all about cussing, and swearing, and 
drinking, and hell-fire ; and so the next day Barney, and a 
good lot more of thim, wint to him and tuk the pledge. 
After that he made his confession, and from that day he 
was the best-behaved boy in the rigimeni 

Jean. — ^What a blessing that he was so well prepared when 
the fatal day came ! 

Wid, M, — ^Yis. I suppose it was a bhssing for him ; but 
it was hard for me and the darlint to lose him, jist as he 
had come to be good. But I dare say it was all for the 
best, as he said whin he could spake, afther I gev him the 
dhrop of wather. Oh, didn't he talk beautiful thin, and 
thank God Almighty and Father Sheahan, whin he kem to 
him to anoint him, and beg God to forgive him if he 
had said any bad word in the hot of the fight, or felt any 
anger aginst the poor Boussians whin he was a-kUling of 
thim ! • 

Jean. — ^Don't grieve for him ; only pray for him ; for you 
have, indeed, good reason to hope for him. 

Wid. M. — ^Pray for liim ! Faith, that's what I do every 
day and often. And I goes down to the bit of a grave 
where he and poor Tim are lying — ^I have scratched a cross 
on a stone, and stuck it hard in the ground over it ; and 
there I says my bades over and over agin for their two 
sowls, notforgitting the Roussian neither. But it isn't 
always I can git there ; for the Boussians have put a lot of 
big guns jist opposite, and they pound away sometimes for 
hours togither at the heaps of graves, as if they feared the 
lads might jump up out of thim, to fight Inkyman over 
again. Whin they are quiet, thin I goes down wid the dar- 
hnt, and we pray togither for Barney dear. 

Jean. — ^Is your baby old enough to speak ? 

Wid. M. — ^Not yit, indade. But I've taught her to lift 
up her Uttle hands to hiven ; and, och, she does it so purty ! 
Sure God'U bless the spot when He sees sich an angel as 
her holding up her hands to Him for marcy. 

Jean. — Oh, the sweet httle creature 1 I shall be so fond 
of her ! When will you bring her to us ? 

Wid. M. — ^I'm gomg to fetch her for to-morrow. And 
you'll love her, will you ? and take care of her ? and make 
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her lift up her hands morning and night to hiven for 
Barney? 

Jean. — ^Yes ! Trust me for that. 

Wid, M. — Well, thin, good-by for to-day ; and may the 
great God reward you [going outj she puts in her head, and 
adds], and make a giniral of your brother. [Exit 



Scene IL — The ieni, as before. 

SisrBB Gathaione in tears, kneeling hefore our Lady^s statue. 

Enter Reverend Mother. 

Rev, M. — ^Is this your promise, my dear ohild ? Ah ! is 
it not too true, that the increasing horrors of this plaoe 
unnerve you quite ? 

Sister G. [rising from her knees]-^lt is not that. 

Bev, M. — What then ? Have you, perchance, some secret 
grief I may not know of ? 

Sister V, — ^Yes, dear Beverend Mother. Hitherto obedi- 
ence has sealed my lips. But now I feel it is no longer 
binding ; for I need your counsel to direct me. Will you 
sit down and Hsten to me ? 

Rev. M. — Yes. [Both sit doom.] Tell me all, my child ; 
if so I may reheve you of the sadness that oppresses you. 

Sister 0. — I do not ask relief, but only guidance. 

i2er. Jlf.— HowsQ? 

Sist/er C. — My history will best explain my meaning. I 
was boarder in our school at Chartres. I went there young, 
and staid there, as the phrase is, till I was ready to be 
introduced to the great world. Oh, I was happy then. 
The yoke of school routine, to some so irksome, lightly 
sat on me, and all my days were sunshine, and my pleasures 
pure and real, but my troubles few and light. Yet, even 
then, during those sunny days, in my young heart was sown 
the seed of future sorrow. 

Rev. M. — ^It is often so, my child ; for sunshine lulls to 
sleep ; and, says the parable, 'tis while the good man sleeps, 
the enemy, unnoticed, sows the tares. 

Sister C. — ^I did not sleep. Waking, my eyes were fasci- 
nated ; so that it was mvsdf , and not an enemy, that sowed 
bhe fatal seed. I thought it good — ^it seemed so beautiful. 

Rev. J/:— -What was it, then ? 

Sister C. — An unwise Mendship. I had found a cousin 
in the convent school, a gay and orilliant girl, the favorite 
of all, but yet their torment I attached myself to her, for 
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she seemed good and dxtlesa ; and I soon had opened my 
whole heart to her, and let her be its mistress. 

Rev, M. — ^Was she wicked ? 

Sister C. — ^No ; not wicked then, but only volatile. To 
me she seemed a saint. She talked of piety, and even of 
the sweetness of the convent Hfe, wrapped up in Gk>d, and 
made it so romantic. She told me, as a secret, that it 
was her firm resolve to dedicate herself to God, — and pro- 
bably she thought so then, — ^but 'twas a school-girPs 
thought. 

Rev. M. — ^But you regarded it as true and genuine ; and 
I suppose her influence brought you to make the same 
resolve ? 

Sister G. — ^Yes. By degrees I came to look upon myself 
as pledged to her to f oUow her in her renunciation of the 
world. 

Rev. M. — ^Alas I my child ; do you then fear that you 
embraced this holy state uncalled by God ? 

Sister C. — ^Not so. Through her, God showed me my 
vocation. But, alas ! in choosing it, I looked more to her 
love than to His ; and so He let her influence seduce me to 
be faithless to it. 

Rev. M. — ^You bewilder me, my child. Eiplain your 
meaning. 

Sister C. — ^In her romantic moods of piety, she did not 
quite forget the world. Her talk was often of its charms ; 
and she would argue that we ought to know them — so to 
acquire, by contrast, a deep sense of the more mrilUng joys 
of Heaven's chosen ones. 

Rev. M. — ^What a delusion ! Now, at least, you know 
that God calls to the cross. 

Sister G. — ^E'en then my conscience smote me whilst I 
listened ; but her love had fascinated me. The time for 
leaving came, and I had not the courage to inform my 
friends of my desire to pass at once to the novitiate. So I 
went to face the witcheries of a luxurious home. 

Rev. M. — ^Did she accompany you ? 

Sister G. — ^Yes. But we remained not long together ; for 
her home was in a distant city. So we parted. Soon I 
learnt how she had cast herself, without reserve, into the 
giddy round of dissipation ; and, ere long, she ceased to 
write to me. Then my desire to quit the world came on me 
with a new impetuosity, and the voice within was whisper- 
ing ever, "Fly, and be at rest" But a new temptation 
came. 

Rev, M, — Go on, my child. I think I guess its nature. 
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Sister C. — Jnst then, a Polish nobleman, young, hand- 
some, rich, and polished, made the aoquaintanoe of my 
family. I shrank from him at first, but was reproved by 
my relations for my shyness, as they called it. And some, 
too, who looked on me as their riyal, strove to annoy me by 
their mock congratulations. Thus my vanity was piqued, 
and I began to listen to him patienUy. But conscience 
was not dead. Fear to be faithless to my Gk)d made me 
resolve, at length, to fly in earnest from seductions that 
were growing far too strong for my resistance. 

Rev. Jf.— -Oh, how lovingly God's grace pursued you ! 

Sister C. — ^Bnt, as yet, in vain. I summoned courage to 
declare my feelings to my mother, who, to my surprise, lis- 
tened without emotion ; vea, e'en praised me for my candor, 
and dned up my tears by fond caresses. Now I though! 
the danger past. Alas 1 its force was yet to come. 

Bev. M. — What ! was her moderation only feigned ? 

Sister G. — ^Yes, that was it. They praised my piety, and 
spoke with raptures of the generous sacrifice I was about 
to make for God. But still they left the tempter near me ; 
and he hinted that there was a sacrifice, more generous still, 
that I might make, and yet not leave the world. 

Bev. M. — ^How was that possible ? 

Sister G. — ^Although a Pole by birth, he was a Russian 
in religion. But he said that his convictions were not with 
the national creed, and promised, if for him I would give 
up my cherished hopes, he would renounce his prospects 
of advancement at the Russian court, to live and die a 
Catholic. 'Twould be a noble sacrifice, he said, to give 
myself to save his soul. 

Rev, M, — How base, to make religion but a doak for 
passion I 

Sister G. — Say not so ; I still believe he was sincere. 
Had I then done what conscience told was my duty, he 
would still have followed his convictions. But my pride 
assumed the mein of piety, and made me think myself 
almost a martyr, whilst I was but ministering to self-esteem. 
At last I yielded ; and, at once, a strange revulsion followed 
in my heart. God left me to myself. I felt no more the 
wish to give myself to him. It died away entirelv, and I 
fancied I had hitherto been quite deluded. Passion took 
possession of my soul. The love of God made way for 
love of man. And now I know, where that has entered 
in, it holds its place, and clings to the very fibres of the 
heart with a tenacity that death alone can quite relax. 
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Rev. M. — ^Not so, my child. The love of God can quite 
regain its own, and quite expel its rival. 

Sister G. — Yesterday I thought so. But to-day I 
doubt. 

Rev. M. — Why doubt to-day ? Is not the love of God 
the same to-day as yesterday, as it hath been eternally ? 

Sistei^ G. — ^It is that you may solve my doubt that I have 
entered on my heart's sad history. 

Rev. M. — Wei), then, go on. 

Sister G. — As soon as I had given my consent, I wrote for 
Eugenie to come and help me in my preparations. Soon 
she came, all smiles, all warmth, and loaded me with her 
congratulations. Ail along, she said, she doubted my 
vocation, and had urged me, therefore, to make trial of the 
world. 

Rev. M. — ^And was she false ? 

Sister G. — Oh, speak not harshly of her. It was all my 
fault. 

Rev. M. — ^What happened then ? 

Sister G. — ^By her advice, I went to Chartres to make a 
short reiireat. When there, my heart misgave me once 
again. Old scenes brought back old thoughts ; and, as I 
knelt before the shrine of Mary, gracious Queen of this 
most hallowed spot, the mists of earthly vanity all fled away, 
and I beheld, in cloudless beauty, the bright privilege I 
had renounced of having her for Mother and her Son for 
Spouse. I wrote to Eugenie to tell her of my feehngs, and 
to ask if yet it were not possible to live with her in happy 
Severance from the deluding world ; but she replied not. 
As a last resource, I asked to be admitted to the novice- 
ship ; but was told, a mind so fickle could not be rehed on. 
Ah ! it was too late. I had rejected God ; now He re- 
jected me. 

Rev. M. — How can you speak so? Are you not His 
now? 

Sister G. — ^I am a crushed and blighted flower, drooping, 
unworthy, amongst His lihes. 

Rev. M. — ^You exaggerate your fault. What can have 
crushed you so ? 

Sister G. — ^It is a bitter memory ; but I must tell it all. 
When I returned to Paris, sad at heart, to my surprise, 
Adolphe was there no longer. He was gone, they said, to 
his estates, to arrange for my reception; and my cousin, 
too, was absent, but would soon return. Two days passed 
by. Then came a letter from Adolphe. My heart throbbed 
as I read it. He had seen the one I wrote to Eagenie, was 
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pained to think that I still hesitated to give up for him the 
fantasies of a disordered brain, and left me qtdte at liberty 
to follow them. 

Rev. M. — 'Twas very cruel 

Sister C. — But the worst was yet to come. 

Rev. M. — Ah ! Is it possible ? 

Sister C. — ^I see you guess the truth, but yet not all. A 
week passed by — a mournful week for me. But I was grow- 
ing calmer, and was looking back once more to my dear 
home at Ohartres, for such I thought it now, when chance 
threw in my way a foreign newspaper ; and there I read 
that they were married, and — O God ! despite of Thee, they 
Jiad renounced Thy faith, and pledged tiieir vows before 
the altar of an erring Church. 

Rev. M, — The wretched girl, to barter faith for wealth 
and station ! 

Sister G. — Spare her ! spare her ! Mine's the blame. 

Rev. M — In what were you to blame ? 'Twas you were 
injured. 

Sister C. — So my passions whispered then. I dare not 
tell you of the thoughts that racked my soul during that 
dreadful time, until reflection came; and then I settled 
down into a deep remorse. 

Rev. M. — Kemorse I for what ? 

Sister C. — ^For my own weakness ; for my fatal vanity. 
Had I been faithful to the voice that called me from the 
world, and that so often, I should not have stood between 
Adolphe and Eugenie. She knew him first. That I have 
learned ; and now I see that she was fitted for him. But 
for me, they would not have been forced to fly to satisfy 
their love. He would have listened to the call of truth ; 
for I am certain his convictions were sincere. And thus 
would both be happy now and innocent. But 'tis not so, 
and I'm the guilty cause of their offending. 

Rev. M. — ^You're too hard upon yourself. 

Sister C. — No, no ! That mine's the guilt, and mine the 
penalty, is stamped indelibly, in characters too plain to be 
mistaken, on mv conscience. From the moment that I 
comprehended this, I offered unto God myself, my life, my 
deal£, if so He will, to pay the penalty of their apostasy^ 
and, I have dared to hope, to purchase their conversion. 
'Twas for this I left the world ; to this have I devoted all 
my prayers, my works, my sufferings. Adolphe, you asked 
me once to sacrifice myself for your salvation. Lo ! I have 
done it ; but I fear lest, after all, God has refused to accept 
the holocaust. 
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Eev, M, — ^This is your secret then, the cause of all your 
melancholy ? 

Sister U, — Yes ; and still would I have bonie it secretly, 
had not new circumstances made me need your confidence. 

Rev. M. — Say on, my child. 

Sister G, — ^I asked to come with you, in the desire, as I 
then thought, of haying more of steering to offer, in pur- 
suance of the task I had assumed ; and I believed myself 
to be detached from all that had deluded my affections for- 
merly. But He, the searcher, God, has probed my heart, 
and found in it a secret tie deep hidden. 

Rev. M. — ^Never can we hope, dear child, to tear out from 
our souls all vestiges of earth's affections. After life-long 
struggles, saints even have found their fibres lurking in 
their hearts. 

Sister C. — ^I fear the root itself yet lives and flourishes in 
mine : for now I see how motives far from pure have brought 
me here. The names of Russia, and still more of Poland, 
have a fascination for me. Like a charm they act upon me 
still ; and this it was, not love of Gk)d, as once I thought, 
that drew me here. I did not own it, even to myself, until 
to-day. But now, I feel that there has ever been, as 'twere, 
a whisper in my soul : " You will be nearer to him there — 
perchance may meet him." God has seen the thought, and 
punished it — for I have met hmi. 

Rev. M— HowV Where? 

Sister G. — That dying officer is h^. 

Rev. it/:— Adolphe ? 

Sister G. — ^Adolphe. 

Rev. M. — ^And call you this a punishment ? Say rather 
that it is Gt>d*8 answer to your prayer — ^the sign that He 
vouchsafes to accept your sacrifice. 

Sister G. — Dear Reverend Mother, can you think so ? 
My petition was, to suffer in his stead, that he might be con- 
verted ; and, lo ; he is dying amongst strangers, still an aJien 
to God's Church I 

Rev. M. — He will not be so long ; but, like the wounded 
Jew upon the way to Jericho, he will find healing at the 
hands of strangers, which 'twere vain to hope for from his 
countrymen. 

Sister G. — But he is senseless ; and I heard the surgeon 
say his time is short. 

Rev. M. — ^Be confident, my child. Grace heeds not 
time ; and sense and speech are God's to give. Do you 
stay here and pray for him to Blessed Maiy, whilst I go 
to seek our Reverend Chaplain. Do not doubt but he will 
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waken up the faith which, as we hope, is not extinct, but 

sleeping only in his breast. [JSxU, 

[Sister Catharine kneels down before the aUar. 

After a short pause, enter Sistbb Mahib. 

Sister M. — ^I beg your pardon, Sister, for disturbing you. 
I thought to find our Reverend Mother here. 

Sister G. [rising] — She has just gone to the hospital. 
Does any one want her ? 

Sister' M. — A woman and an EngHsh soldier have brought 
a baby in a cradle, and are asking for her. 

Sister G.—li is the woman who came yesterday. She 
had better bring the baby in. Will you help her, Sister ? 

Sister M. — Oh, yes ! You don't know what a lovely 
little creature it is. [Eodt^ 

Sister C— The dear Sister ! 

MUer Widow MAiiONEY, carrying the cradle and child lier- 
self and followed by Sister Mabie. The cradle is a 
rough wooden box on two rockers, with a rude cross 
above the head, and a picture of our Blessed Lady pasted 
on the back, 
Wid. M. \as she is coming iii] — No, Sisther, by my 

troth, no ! Winny Maloney knows betther maimers than 

to let a nun bemane hersUf to carry sich a load as this. 

\Sets down the a^adle, and makes a courtesy to Sister (7.] 

Ulie top of the morning to ye, Sisther. I've brought the 

darlint, and the cradle. Isn't it ihgant ? 

Sister C. — ^It does credit to your husband's piety, if not 

to his taste. 

Wid. M. — ^Awheel ! there's no accounting for tastes. 

But the darhnt — ^isn't she a beauty ? 
Sister C. — There can be no question about that. Oh, 

the poor mother ! how must not her heart be aching for 

the loss of such a jewel 1 

Sister M. — Lost ! Are you not, then, her mother ? 
Wid. M. — Whisht, Sisther ! don't be making game o* 

the likes o' me ! Whin I had a baby o' my own, surely I 

did think it the purtiest bit of a sowl in the four quarters 

o' the warld. But for all that, I couldn't put it by the side 

of her for beauty. 

Sister M. — Where is her mother, then ? 

Wid, M. — ^Troth, an' don't I wish I could tell you ! 

Sisiter M. — How came you by her ? 

Wid. M. — It's a long story, and I haven't time to tell it 

now ; for I must git back to tiie camp in no time. 
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/Sister C, — ^But have you nothing more to say about the 
baby? 

Wtd, M. — ^I could talk about her for ever, the darlint ! 
But I musn't stay now. 

Sisier C, — ^But what's her name ? Did you find anything^ 
about her to tell you that ? 

Wid. M. — ^No ; leastwise, not intirely. Her clothes was 
all marked wid a letther of the alphabet ; but, as I couldn't 
read, I didn't know how to call it. So I showed it to 
Corporal Twistext, the pracher, and he said it was E, and 
stood for Eachel. But I wouldn't have that, nohow. Thir 
anither of thim said it meant Bebecca ; but that was warse. 
Only to think o' calling the darlint Bekky ! 

Sisier G. — ^Well, what name did you give her ? 

Wid, M, — Why, my Barney said, R would stand for 
Bose as well as any thing. And if it wasn't so scriptoral, 
it was prettier. So we called her Rose. And isn't she as 
pretty as a rose ? 

Sister G. — ^Rose ! 'tis my own name, almost ; for in the 
world they called me Rosalie. This will be a new tie to 
bind me to her. 

Eater Jeannbtte. 

Jean, — ^Reverend Mother wants Sister Marie at the 
chapel tent. 

Sisier G. — Go, dear Sister, and before the altar say at 
least an Ave for me. [Exit Sisier Marie,] Joannette, will 
you take this good woman and give her some refresh- 
ment? 

Wid. M. — Thank ye kindly, Sisther, but I mustn't stay 
no longer here. I'll be late enough as it is. 

Sister G. — ^Well, then, Jeannette will accompany you a 
httle way ; and you can come again, as soon as you have 
time, to see your Httle Rose. 

Wid. M. — ^And it's soon I'll find the time ; for won't I be 
lonesome widout the darlint ? Och hone, who'll help me 
to pray for Barney now ? 

Jean, — ^I've already promised you to make her lift up her 
Httle hands for him night and morning ; and God can see 
her here as weU as at the grave itself. 

Wid, M, — Troth, and that's thrue, it is. So good by, 
darlint \kis8ing the baby]. May the Holy Vargin always 
stand betune you and harm. [Exit with Jeannette, 

Sister G. [places the cradle in face of the statue of the 
B, Virgin, and kneels down by the side of it] — Sleep tiiere, 
sweet innocent, beneath the shade of her who rightly has 
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been named the orphan's Mother. Oh, such may she ever 
be to you ! Her eye, that looks so lovingly upon you, .sees, 
e'en now, the anguish of youi* earthly mother's heart, and 
her vain efforts to regain her child. May she assist tjiem, 
and one day restore you to the arms that long to clasp you 
once again ! You smile, dear babe, as if you understood 
the uttered wish ; and if, as some have said, the smiles of 
infants in their sleep are caused by angels' whisperings, 
perchance that smile may be Heaven's answer to my prayer. 
And yet, perhaps, it is unwise. The mother's love which 
you have lost, may be for you the price to purchase happi- 
ness and love eternal. Might it not have barred to you, on 
earth, the entrance to your Father's house. His Church, 
and so have shut you out forever from His house in heaven? 
Ah ! how often, thus, is what we blindly term misfortune 
but the veering of the wind, by which God's providential 
love turns us from harm, and sets our vessel's prow direct 
for bliss, and fills our sails for swifter progress ! Holy 
Queen, whom God employs so oft to guide His children on 
their storm-tossed course, look down propitious on this 
orphaned babe — and, oh ! on him as well, that erring soul, 
Adolphe, in this the crisis of his destiny. You smile again, 
sweet babe, and hft your httle hands, as if in prayer. If 
it be true that there are guardian spirits hovering near, 
and* holding converse with your spotless soul, e'en as of 
old they waJ^ed and talked with innocence in Paradise, oh, 
bid them speedily to waft your prayer to heaven, that so 
again the mystery of Bethlehem may be renewed — the babe 
may intercede and save the man. [The sound of distant 
singing is heard,] The Sisters have commenced the Ro- 
sary ; and is it not the hymn, so dear to me, of Poland's 
Saint, the patron of the land in which he drew his breath, 
that they have chosen to insert between the decades? 
Surely 'tis a happy token this, when sweet St. Casimir 
thus pleads through Mary for his countryman. [As the 
singing proceeUs she joins in it,]* 

" Reine des oieux, 

Jette les yeux 
Sar ce beni sanctuaire ; 

£t des pecheurs 

Gueris les coeurs 
Et montre toi notre Mere." 

Sweet innocent ! you smile again, and rock your little body 
to and fro, as if in keeping with the music's beat. I could 

* The air is to be found among the Hymns published by the Mariat 
Fathers . 
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e'en fancy you h^d heard that hymn before ; or is it still 
the angels' whisperings ? Again they sing. [The sinffinp 
outside goes on, and sJie joins m it as before :] 

" Astre (les mers, 

Des Hots aniers, 
Calme la vague ecuniaQte : 

Cha8se la mort, 

Et inene au port 
Notre nacelle tremblante." 

Mary, Star of Ocean, shining, whilst the storm is loudest, 
bright as when the waves are still, let thy soft radiance 
beam on him who needs thy aid, in this his hour of dark- 
ness. Help me, baby dear ! Hold up your little hands to 
pray. Yes — so. How sad, and yet how beautiful, tiiat 
smile of infant innocence, in contrast with yon bed of 
dying guilt ! But, no ! he must not guilty die ; for thus 
again we plead with Mary. [Sings with those outside ;] 

"Ne gouffre pas 

Que le trepas 
Nous surprenne dans le crime ; 

Non ton enfant 

Du noir serpent 
Ne sera point la viotime." 

Can Heaven refuse that prayer ? Oh, no ! It cannot ]pok 
at once on the beginning and the end of life, tiiis double 
type of Bethlehem and Calvary — this smihng innocent, yon 
agonizing man — and shut its gates of mercy. [A smaU beU 
rings i7i the distance.] Is not that the signal for the open- 
ing of that humble door whence Jesus comes to cheer His 
children on their bed of pain ? [Runs to an opening in the 
tent which serves as a window.] Yies. They prepare to take 
the Bread of angels to some dying man. Oh ! dare I hope 
for him, the object of my many vows and tears ? Has grace 
dawned on his blinded soul ? [Carries the ci^adle to the open- 
ing i\ Come, baby ! we will pray and worship as He passes 
by, who cured the blind and raised the dead, that the poor 
soul in agony, whoe'er it be, may safely wing its flight to 
see its God unveiled in glory. [Kneels down as the voices 
outside commendb chanting the " Quam dilecta," in which she 
joinSy till the sounds have died away in the distance.] O 
awful moment ! An immortal soul is quivering on the con- - 
fines of eternity. But fear not, trembling spirit ! He is 
with you whom eternity and time obey. He knows the way 
that leads to paradise, and He is come to you to guide you 
thither. Gk)d of love ! is it for him Thou knowest of Thou 
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hast left Thy tabernacle ? Is my sacrifice accepted ? Shall 

we meet again, forgiven both ? 

[The curtain /aUs, and, cetera sJiort interval, rises 
again, and discovers Sister Catharine still kneel- 
ing at the window hy the side of the cradle. 

Enter Eevsbend Mother. 

Rev. M. — I see that you already know how melancholy 
but how sweet a taak has occupied me since just now I left 
you here. 

Sister G. [rising] — ^In spirit I was with you to adore and 
suppHcate. 

^ev. M. — Know you for whom ? 

Sister G. — I hardly dare to ask. 

Rev. M. — ^Fear not The answer would bring comfort to 
your heart 

Sister C. — My heart! It matters not for mine. Is his 
at peace ? 

Rev. M. — ^Yes, dearest child ! if faith, repentance, and 
the Lamb's all-saving bloocTcan make it so. 

Sister C. — O wondrous Providence ! I thank Thee, and 
adore Thy ways mysterious. Has he, then, spoken ? 

Rev. M. — Yes. His consciousness and voice returned 
the moment that our Beverend Chaplain spoke to him ; and 
eagerly did he accept his proflfered minisliy. 

Sister G. — Great God ! Thy mercy rules in all things. 
This it was that brought me here — ^and him. 

Rev. M. — ^Would you not wish to see him now ? 

Sister G. — To see him ? Does he know that I am here ? 

Rev. M. — Oh, no ; your name has not been mentioned to 
him. • 

Sister G. — Then to see me would disturb him. 

Rev. M. — ^Not at all. He would not even know you. 

Sister G. — How ! Not know me I Is he then again uncon- 
scious ? Or — ^is he— 

Rev. M. — ^You have guessed it, dearest child. 

Sister G, — ^He's dead. [Tlie curtain /aUs, 

\ 

Scene HE. — The tent, as b^ore, 

SiSTEBS Cathakinb and Makie seated at work. — Enter Rev- 
EBEND Mother with a letter in her hand. 

Rev. M. — ^At length, dear Sister Marie, the command has 
come for your return to Ghartres. In a few days, a steamer 
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is to sail with invalided soldiers and a chaplain. I shall 
profit of so good an opportunity to send you home. 

Sister G.--0 happy Sister I to revisit Ohartres so soon I 

Sister M, — ^It is a happiness to think of seeing our dear 
Lady's shrine once more. Bat, though I longed for it at 
first when I came here, I seem to waver now. Would it not 
be more perfect, Reverend Mother, to remain with you, and 
help you in your labors here ? 

Aev. M. — The comer-stone, on which alone perfection 
can be built, must be obedience. 

Sister G. — ^You may combine the two, dear Sister, and 
still gratify your love of Ohartres. 

Sister M. — ^Indeed ! 

Sister C. — The sick and wounded, who will go with yon 
to France, will furnish many opportunities for proving tiiat 
you still belong to us and share our labors. 

Sister M. — True ! So I will go rejoicing. Only it is 
hard to part with you just when I had begun to know and 
love you. 

Rev, M, — ^It is another sacri^ce for you to oflfer to our 
Lady when you kneel before her much-loved sanctuary. 

Enter Jeannettb. 

Jean, — The Widow Maloney is come, and wants to see 
you immediately. Reverend Mother. Poor woman ! die 
seems quite cast down, and is erring bitterly. 

Rev. M. — Bring her in at once. 

[Kxit Jeannette. She returns immediately 
with Widow Maloney, crying. 

Rev. M. — What distresses you so much ? 

Wid. M. — Och hone I it's sorrow is killing me intirely ; 
for indade I'm a lonesome widdy now. The brave boys as 
kem out from owld Ireland, so beautiful and strong, and 
fought so fierce agin the Roussians, have all been shtruck 
down by the cowld and the starvation. I've seed thim die, 
one by one, wid my own eyes ; and I've laid thim out, and 
gone mysilf to help to put thim in their cowld white wind- 
ing-sheet amongst the snow ; and now there's not one lift 
— no, not one of thim, as used to sit and chum wid me and 
Barney by the barrack-fire af oretimes. 

Reo. M, — 'Tis desolate, indeed, to watch the havoc of 
this dreary war. But have you not at least one friend in 
your kind priest ? 

Wid. M. — Och ! an' it's that as troubles me more nor 
all. For isn't he gone, too, the bhssid praste of God I 
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8i8ler G, — ^How ! do you mean that another of youi' good 
priests is dead ? 

Wid, M. — Yis, and sure he is, the dear Father Sheahan, 
I was as good as crazed whin he was forced to go away so 
thin and pale-looking. But he said he'd be sure to come 
back agin ; and, more's the pity, so he did ; for he hadn't 
got well agin — oh, no! But whin the t'otiier gintieman 
B& was put in his place — God bliss him, too, for a holy 
praste ! — ^tuk the faver, Father Sheahan couldn't bear 
that his sodger-boys should die without a praste to bliss 
thim. 

Rev, M. — Then he returned too soon ? 

WicL M. — ^Yis ; that's jist it. Och ! wasn't it a sight to 
make an angel's eyes run down wid tears, whin he kem 
tottering and trembling all over to the bedeade of his dear 
brother, as he called him, to anoint him and give him the 
Vaticum ! I thought the holy Host would ha' slipped out 
of his fingers ; and well it might, for it was the last time 
he was strong enough to touch it. 

Bev, M. — Surely you do not mean that he had not the 
happiness which, at such a cost, he brought to his sick 
brother-priest ? 

Wid. M. — No ; I don't mane that. It was his hands as 
niver touched agin the bhssed Host But the Lord Jesus, 
who is in it, wouldn't let him go on his long journey wid- 
out Himsilf for company. 

Rev, M, — ^From whom did he receive the sacred Host ? 

Wid, M. — ^From him as he'd give it to the day afore. 
For, see you now, as soon as he got back to his own tint, 
he was tuk worse and worserer. And they wint and towld 
the t'other as he was dying ; and, sure enough, he made 
thim carry him at wonst to the side of Father Sheahan, 
and there, lying down on the same bed, he did for him 
what he had received from him the day afore. 

Sisi&r G. — Oh, what a strife of love and charity ! 

Wid. M, — Ye may well say so. For sure 'twas enough 
to split a heart of stone to see them two lying side by 
side, and comforting one another, and almost disputing 
together which of thim should go to heaven, and which 
stay to comfort the likes o' me. 

Rev, Jf.— Did both die ? 

Wid, M. — ^No. It was Father Sheahan's turn this time. 

Sisl^ G. — God rest his soul ! — ^But surely he can have no 
need of prayers ? 

Wid. M. — ^By my troth, no ! It's such as me as wants 
thim. But, for all that, I have prayed for him, day and 
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mght, since I followed him to his grave ; and if prayers 
could bring him back agin, IVe said enough of thim to 
do it 

Sister C, — It would be cruelty to bring him from his 
bright reward to such a dark and dreary wilderness as this. 

Wid. M. — But what shall I iver do widout him ? I've no 
friend left, and a'ready theyVe turned me out of the hos- 
pital, and ordered me back to England ; and some of thim 
say they'll take the darlint from me. 

Sister G. — ^You don't mean to say they want to take our 
little Rose away from you ? 

Wid. M. — Yes, they do. Some of the officers all along 
have wanted her ; and now they say the Queen has heard 
of her, and will make me give her up. I've come to-day to 
ask you niver to let her go out of your hands. 

Rev. M. — It would be difficult to keep her here, should a 
direct demand be made for her. 

Sister C. — May we not try to save her ? She would be 
by them brought up in error. Is it not sad to think that 
she should be preserved from present death, only to run the 
risk of an eternal one ? 

Sister M. — That must not be. 

Rev. ilf— But what is to be done ? 

Sister M. — I am going to France. Could you not get a 
passage for the dear babe as well ? At Chartres she would 
indeed become the child of Mary. 

Wid. M. — But I should lose her all the same. Couldn't 
I go wid you too ? 

Rev. M. — 'Tis a good plan. I really think it feasible. I 
will at once apply for the required permission, ancL doubt 
not that I shall succeed. 

Wid. 3/.— Whin will the Sisther go ? 

Rev. M. — Next week. Can you be ready in so short a 
time? 

Wid. M. — Faith, I'm quite ready now. I haven't got 
much luggage in the warld, barring mysilf ; and there's no 
one now up yonder for me to say ** Good by " to. 

Rov. M. — You had better stay with us, then, till the vessel 
sails. The danger to the child will thus be less. 

Sister C. — Oh, what a providence, that our dear Sister 
should just now be setting out for France ! Will it not help 
to make your journey more dehghtful ? 

Sister M. — It will, indeed, ^d what a pleasure, too, to 
offer up the pretty innocent at our dear Lady's dirine ! 

Wid. M. — And whin all this bother's over, I can git back 
to England, and they'll give me a bit of a pension because 
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of my poor dead husband, God- rest his sowl ! And me and 
the darlint'U live togither ; and it'll be a bhssing to my 
owld eyes to see her growing up quite charmint. Aid whin 
at last she has put me in my last cloak, and sed the badea 
over my grave, maybe the holy Vargin'll bring back her 
father and mother, and make of her a &ne lady, or a 
duchess, as she desarves to be. Well, well I who knows ? 
For God is wonderful ; and so is Mary. 

Rev, M. — ^It is agreed on, then. Jeannette will care for 
you till the time arrives. [ExeunL 



ACT n. 

Scene I. — The Schoolroom in Miss Quiglet/*s Educaiionai 
Esiablishmeni/or Young Ladies, at , in England, 

Madame Lagboix, the French Daily Governess, with a numr- 
her of Young Ladies engaged in their studies, 

Amelia Sharp [whispering to the one sitting next to her], — 
Bessy, isn't that a carriage at the door ? 

Bessy Goodenough. — ^I think so. I wish I was near enough 
to look out. I say, Victoria [to the girl opposite], just run to 
the window and see. Don t mind Madame. She can't 
scold, you know. 

Victoria Armstrong [running to the window], — ^Yes,.it's a 
new-comer, I do beheve. Oh, capital ! we shall have a half- 
hoHday if she's grand enough. I think I know her. Why, 
it's the great Augfusta Noble ! Won't this swell out Miss 
Quig's satins ! 

All ihs Girls [clapping their hands], — Oh, capital ! 

Madame Lacroix [speaking with a foreign accent], — ^Pray,. 
young ladies, don't make a noise. You know how Miss 
Quigley wUl scold me if she comes in and finds you in such 
disorder. 

Bessy, — ^We shall hear her coming, and then we'll be as 
quiet as mice. You have been our scapegoat so often, that 
we won't get you into a scrape now. 

Mdme, — ^You are very good. But do pray take your 
seats, for Miss Quigley comes in unexpectedly sometimes. 
Oh, dear I here she is. 

Enter Miss Quigley, leading by the hand Miss Augusta 
Noble. 

Miss (Quigley. — How's this, Madame ? Whenever I leave 
the schoolroom, you permit the most extraordinary dis- 
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order ; indeed, I believe that jou enoonrage it The jonng 
ladies of my establishment, taking example from me, have 
hitherto been remarkable for tiieir correct and pohte 
demeanor. It really grieves me to see all my arduous 
endeavors frustrated by the indiscretion of another. 

Mdme. — ^I am very sorry that you should find so much 
cause for complaint ; but I was remonstrating with the 
young ladies when you entered. 

Amdia. — It was not her fault, I assure you, ma'am. We 
heard a carriage at the door, and were so rejoiced at the 
thought that it must be another addition to your excellent 
establishment, that we could not help congratulating each 
other on its prosperity. 

Miss Q. — ^Thank you, my dear, for the interest you take 
in its welfare, aud allow me to introduce to you Miss 
Augusta Noble, as a proof that my humble endeavors in 
the cause of education and good manners are fuUy appre- 
ciated in the highest quarters. She will be a bright addi- 
tion to your brilliant circle, already honored as it is by the 
patronage of Royaltv itself. 

Amelia. — We shall be delighted to make her acquaint- 
ance, and we hope you will reheve us of our tasks this 
evening, that we may have an opportunity bf doing so. 

Miss Q. — ^Really I don't know how I can agree to that. 
Your studies are so important, and the time allowed for 
them so inadequate, that I am most reluctant to rob you of 
one of these precious moments. 

Augusta. — ^If I join in asking'for a few hours, to learn to 
know my new companions, I hope I shall not be refused. 

Miss Q. — Oh, dear ! it is quite against my better judg- 
ment, but I suppose I must yield. So now, young ladies, 
I hope you will justify my indulgence by your good behav- 
ior during the evening. Madame, you will remain till your 
usual hour. You can correct the exercises, and prepare 
to-morrow's lessons. Adieu, my dears, for the present. I 
leave you to the rational enjoyments which you know so 
well how to choose. [Exit. 

[Madame sits down at a table covered with copy- 
books, <fcc. 7%e girls group together. 

VictoricL — Oh, my ! how good to get rid of those horrid 
French verbs ! Miss Noble, I think I have had the plea- 
sure of meeting you at Banisgate. 

Augusta. — ^Is it Miss Armstrong? Oh, yes, I recollect 
perfectly our sports upon the sands. 

Victoria. — The donkey races — wasn't it fun ? 

Augusta. — Have you any such fun here ? 
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Victoria. — Oh, no; we daren't, except when we get 
Madame to take us a long walk, out of Miss Quig's sight 
and hearing. When she is looking at us, we are obliged 
to keep eyes right, backs straight, and toes turned out 
after the most approved fashion. 

AitgvLsta. — How stupid ! 

Amdin. — And all because of the patronage of Koyalty 
itself. She dins this into our ears morning, noon, and 
night, and makes use of it as a bugbear to frighten us into 
good behavior — which means, to march like drill-sergeants, 
and sit upright Hke state coachmen when they've got their 
best wigs on. 

Auguaia. — But what is the meaning of it ? 

Amelia. — There's a girl here whom she calls ihe protege 
of Royalty. We can't make out much about her, only it 
seems that the Queen pays for her schooUng. 

AugtiJiia. — Which is she ? 

Amelia. — She's not in the room now. Miss Quig keeps 
her hard at work at a huge piece of embroidery, which, 
she says, is to be presented to the Queen when she comes 
to visit this renowned establishment ; but I believe it will 
go to join some other bits of wool-work in Miss Quig's 
own drawing-room. 

Augusl-a. — How long has she been here ? 

Amelia. — Ever so long. There isn't one of us recollects 
her coming. But if we may judge by the Berhn wool- 
work down stairs, beginning with tea-pot stands, and 
rising up to ottomans and sofa-cushions, all waiting for the 
visit of Royalty, I should think she must have been at 
school six or seven years. 

Augusta. — What sort of a girl is she ? 

Bfissy. — A quiet and unassuming Uttle creature, very 
amiable, and 

Victf/ria. — ^Somewhat insipid, and too submissive by half 
for me. We suspect her of being a Papist too. 

AugusUi. — That is impossible, if the Queen has really 
sent her here. 

Be.<!sy. — ^All we know is, that she doesn't go to chiurch 
with us ; and every now and then a woman, who we think 
is Irish, and whom Miss Quig calls her nurse, comes to see 
her. 

Victoria. — But we can't get at the old woman, do what 
we will. 

Atigusta. — ^What's her name ? 

Amelia. — The only one we know her by is Rose, and slie 
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persists in saying that she has no other. Besides this, she 
won't tell us anything about herself. 

Augusta. — ^What a strange creature ! 

Amelia. — Strange indeed, in more ways than one. Why, 
actually she seems sometimes to be quite out of herself, so 
that we don't know whether she is asleep or awake. And 
at night she talks in her sleep, and sings, but always the 
same tune. We can't make out the words. 

Augusta. — How I long to see her I 

Amelia. — She will be here soon — it is about her time to 
be released from work. Hark ! she is coming now [Rose 
is heard outside^ singing the Hymn of St. Gasimir]y and I do 
believe she is in one of her fits. I never heard her singing 
in the daytime before. 

Bessy. — Poor girl ! she will be finely rated if Miss Quig 
hears ner. 

JEnter Boss, apparenUy imconscious of everything about Tier, 
and singing something that sounds like me hymn '' Beine 
des cieux," but no distinct words can, be recognized. 

Mdme. [running hurriedly to meet Rose]. — ^My God I what 
do I hear ? 

Base [starting from hei* reoerie]. — ^I had forgotten. Pray 
don't scold me ? 

Mdme. — Not I, indeed, my dear. 

Rose. — Oh, is it you, Madame ? I thought it was Miss 
Quigley. 

Mdme. — ^Where did you learn that tune ? 

Rose. — ^I don't know. As long as I can remember it has 
been my joy to sing it when I've been alone. 

Amelia [speaking to Madame]. — Have you ever heard it 
before ? I>o teU us what it means. 

Mdms. [rather confused.] — I mav have heard something 
like it abroad, but long ago — so long that my ears have 
probably deceived me. 

Victoria. — ^But my eyes don't deceive me. It is evident 
from your very IooIls that jou know all about it. I dare 
sav it is some of your Popish rubbish, and you are both 
ashamed of it — some of your unknown-tongue stuff. 

Mdme. — ^I have promised Miss Quigley not to talk to you 
about rehgion ; so pray do not force the subject on me. It 
is I will have to suffer for it, if you do. 

Bessy. — ^That's true. Let's leave her alone; she gets 
enough of it from Miss Quig, without us. 

Mdme. — ^Thank you, Miss Ooodenough ; you're always 
Mnd [resumes Tier place]. 
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Vicioria, — ^Allow me, Miss Noble, to introduce to you the 
pride of Miss Quiglej's educational establishment, the pro- 
teg^ of Royalty — what's your name ? 

Bone. — ^I'm only a poor orphan child, dependent on the 
bounty of a good and gracious Queen. 

Augusta, — But why does the Queen interest herself about 
you? 

Eose. — ^I don't know, unless it be that she is good and 
gracious. 

AugtLsta, — Have you ever seen her ? 

Rose, — Not that I know of. But Miss Quigley says that 
she expects soon to be summoned to present me to her. 

Amelia, — Oh, my ! wouldn't that be a feather in her 
cap I We shouldn't be able to come near her after that» 
she would be so high and mightv. [To Eose:] Were you 
practicing that Uttle song to sing before the Queen ? 

Eose, — ^No ; it was quite unconsciously that I was sing- 
ing it 

Augusta, — ^What is the name of it ? 

Eose. — ^I really do not know. Often and often it comes 
into my mind, without my thinking of it. 

Attgtista, — ^But what are the words ? 

Eose, — ^I do not understand them ; I don't even know if 
they are words at all. 

Augusta. — Well, sing it for us now. 

Eose. — ^I must not ; Miss Quigley has forbidden me to 
do so. 

Augusta. — ^But you were ainging it just now. 

Eose. — ^I have already told you I was quite unconscious 
of it. I do thus forget myself too often, and Miss Quigley 
scolds me for it 

Amelia. — ^But she isn't here to scold you now ; so just for- 
get yourself again, and sing it for us. 

Eose, — No ; I cannot disobey simply because I should 
not be found out 

Victoria. — But you shall. Miss Prim; so pray begin 
immediatelv. 

Eose. — ^No, I cannot 

Victoria. — Then 111 make you. 

Eose. — ^Neverl 

Victoria. — Perhaps you'll go and tell Miss Qnig that we 
have beeii trying to make you naughty. 

Eose. — ^Have 1 ever told tales ? 

Victoria. — How do we know? Likely enough; you 
Papists are so sly and treacherous. 

Eose.— Wh&t IS a Papist ? 
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Victoria. — Wliy, a Jesuit, to be sure. 

Rose. — ^A Jesuit ! and what is a Jesuit ? 

Victoria. — One who doesn't read the Bible, and never 
goes to church. 

Rose. — I love to read the Bible, and I dream about it 
fdmost every night. 

Bess I/. — Ah ! what do you dream ? 

Amelia. — Do tell us. 

Rose. — Mostly about Bethlehem, and the pretty Babe in 
the manger, and the lovely Mother kneehng by tne side of 
it, and Hinging to Him whilst she rocks Him in it. 

Bess I/. —She is singing a Christmas carol, I suppose '? 

Rose. — No ; she always seems to sing tliat tune you 
know uf. 

Amelia. — You had better go to chui'ch to hear Mr. Honey- 
man describe it all ; he does it far better than you, I can 
tell you. 

Rose. — No doubt he does. But, for all that, I have no 
wish to go to church. Your talk about the people there, 
about their looks and dress, and your disputes about the 
preacher, and his sermon, spoil my dreams too often. If I 
went with you, I fear that I should cease to dream at all. 

Victoria. — You are a conceited httle minx, I tell you. 
But I'll match you for your impudence ; Miss Quigley shall 
know about your dreams, and your singing too. 

Mdme. [rising.'] — Really, Miss Armstrong, I am obliged 
to interfere. You were reproaching Miss Bose just now 
with telling tales, and now you are threatening to do the 
same yourself, and tliat for very spite. 

Victoria. — Who gave you the right to speak to me in this 
way ? Go on with your drudgeiy there, and don't dictate 
to me. 

Rose. — Dear Madame, don't distress yourself on my ac- 
count. Miss Armstrong doesn't mean all that she says ; and 
if she did, believe me, I can bear it. 

Victoria. — I do mean it, though. You are both leagued 
together, and Miss Quigley shall know your tricks. She 
won't permit a set of Papists to abuse us in her house. 

Amelia. — No, indeed ! she's far too reUgious for that. 
Why, here she comes. 

Enter Miss Quigley. 

Miss Q. — Who is that speaking so loud ? I am ashamed 
of such conduct What an example for Miss Noble at her 
first coming amongst you ! Ah, Madame ! what does all 
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this mean ? I left you sitting at that table, and expected 
to find you there still. 

Victoria. — She has been defending Miss Rose for not 
going to church. 

Miss Q. — Oh, indeed ! talking about religion ! Is it thus 
you keep your promise ? 

Victoria. — The fact is, Miss Quigley, and you ought to 
know it, she and Rose are arrant Papists. They understand 
each other, too, quite well When Rose came in just now 
singing that tune which you forbade her, Madame's eyes 
sparkled with delight, and she ran up io her to ask her all 
about it. 

Rose. — O Miss Armstrong I how wicked it is of you so to 
misrepresent the truth ! 

Miss Q. — Silence, Miss. And now, come here, look me 
in the face, and tell me the truth. Have you been singing 
that forbidden tune ? 

Rose. — Yes, ma'am, I have, but quite unconsciously, till 
Madame spoke to me. 

Miss Q. — Then you will go to your own room, and stay 
there alone, working at your embroidery, until I send for 
you. [Exit Rose, sorrovfully^ huf gently. 

Miss Q. — And now, Madame, what have you to say in 
explanation of your conduct ? 

Mdme. — Nothing. When I witness your injustice to that 
gentle child, I learn how hopeless *tis for me to seek to 
justify mvself ; nor do I care to do so. 

Miss 6. — ^What mystery is this! You, who have ever 
been so humble and submissive, and owe so much to me as 
well, how dare you turn upon me thus ? 

Mdme. — *Tis said the worm will turn when trampled on 
too rudely. 

Miss Q. — ^I'll have no such worms in my house. 

Victoria. — She's worse than a worm. She's a viper — ^a 
rank Papist. She as good as confessed it to us. 

Mdme. — ^For shame ! I have not set my foot within a 
Catholic Church for many many years. But, for ail that, I 
know how false is what you say of Catholics, and how for 
more charitable and just they are to you, then you are to 
them. 

Miss Q. — ^Must I listen to this in my own house ! I — ^a 
lady-patroness of the Church Tract Society, and of the 
Bocietjr for Teaching the Gospel to the Blacks, and who 
subscribe to so many other pious works, — to be told that I 
em uncharitable 1 and to be compared with Papists ! Has 
it come to this ? 
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Mdme, — ^I've said the truth, and I will not retraot it. 

Miss Q. — Then, Madame, from this instant you cease to 
occupy a post in this pure Protestant establishment. Put 
on your shawl at once ; and as you pass th6 drawing-room, 
knock at the door, and I will settle all your claims against 
me. Gome, my dears, with me. I cannot leave you in such 
company. 

[EosUy with dU the young ladie^^ 

Mdme. [piUting on her bonnet and sJuxwt] '. — ^l?he die is cast 
at length. I feared that it must come to this ; but I have 
borne so long the insults of this heartless woman, and the 
Hlavery of my daily task, that I can scarce believe that I 
have mustered spirit to throw off the yoke. But now, 'tis 
over ; yet my trial ceases not What next ? — ^what next ? 
O God ! I weary of my Uf e ; for hope and happiness are 
flying fast and faster from my heart The future looks 
more gloomy than the past ; for now starvation stares me 
in the face. Oh, I could welcome death, ^ea, run to meet 
him, but for that one last hope which binds me still to 
earth. [ExU, 



Scene II. — A room in the Convent of our Lady at , 

in England. 

Keverend Mother and Sister Catherine engaged in 
arranging a litUe aUar, on which is the same stattie of the 
B. V. M. thai was in the tent in the Crimea. 

Sister C. — How kind it was of our dear Mother Victorine 
to Jet us bring this cherished statue with us to our new 
home in England ! 

Eev. M. — True. It was kind. For it was a sacrifice for 
her, and for the whole community at Ghartres, to give it v^ 
to us. It was regarded by them all as something holy, hav- 
ing been the witness of our trials, as it were our patroness, 
in the Grimea. But she said, in giving it to me, now that 
the Sisters, who had lived and suffered there together, were 
to be once more united in an arduous mission to a foreign 
land, it seemed as if we had a right to bring it with us, as 
the pledge of our sweet Mother's help. 

Sister C. — As such let us regard it Let us hope that 
Mary's blessing will attend us here, to make our labors 
fruitful as of old. And for myself, to you I say it — ^f or you 
know my heart — may I not hope as well, that it mav witness 
the last act of that sad drama which, for me, has such 
absorbing interest ? 
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Eev. M. — Is it then still unfinished ? Know you no 
more of it than when we parted last ? 

Sister C. — Since that solemn moment when he passed 
away, whilst I knelt praying for him at the feet of that 
same statue, nothing have I heard of her, the other object 
of my prayers and tears. 

Rev. ilfT— Did you make no inquiries ? 

Sister G. — ^Yes ; but no one could tell anything about her. 
'Twas said, indeed, that for a while she had seemed happy 
with Adolphe, only that Heaven blest not their union with 
a child to share the^ love. It was supposed, as we know 
truly, that Adolphe had perished in the war ; but of the 
fate of Eugenie, no one could telL • 

Rev, M. — Most likely she too fell a victim to the hard- 
ships of that awful time ; for, from his broken words, I 
learnt that she had been v^th him in the Crimea. 

Sister G. — ^Why not tell me this before ? 

Rev, M. — ^I feared to do so then, and wished, besides, 
to wean your thoughts from such distressing themes. 

Sister G, — 'Twas a vain hope ; for, day and night, awake 
or sleeping, are my thoughts there ever. All my Hfe is but 
one lengthened prayer to God for her return to Him. 

Rev. M. — You, then, do not beUeve her dead ? 

Sister G. — Oh, no ! But something tells me we shall 
meet again. Yea, it hath seemed to me, though you, per- 
haps, will call it an illusion, that, as in the stranger's land 
I met and parted with Adolphe, so God has brought me 
here, to find her amongst strangers too, and when my task 
is done, depart. 

Rev. M. — You should not nourish such ideas. They unfit 
you for your work. 

Sister G. — Not so. They make me work with greater 
energy, that so I may have more to offer up to Heaven in 
her behalf. 

Rev, M. — 'Tis useless, then, to strive to turn you from 
this mournful subject ? 

Sister G. — ^Death alone can tear it from my heart. 

Rev, M, — But I am fearful it is hastening on the ap- 
proach of death. You are much changed since last we 
met. 

Sister G. — Death wiU not come till my task is done. 

Rev, M, — Can you, then, bear that I should tell you 
something of the dying moments of Adolphe, which untU 
now I have concealed. 

Sister G. — ^I can bear anything. My heart is calm. 

Rev, M, [showing her a minicUure] — Do you know that ? 
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Sister C. [taking it in her hands] — 'Tie she 1 'tis Eugenie t 
How came you by it ? 

Rev, M.^-Just before he died he gave it to me, earnestly 
requesting me to search for her. and give it to her, as the 
pledge that with his latest bi j.th he blessed her, and 
another, whom he named — that name I hardly dare ta 
mention. 

Sister G. — ^Be assured, 'twill not disturb me. 

Rev. M. — ^It was Bosalie. 

Sister C. — What, me ! Did he bless me ? 

Rev, M, — Whom else could he have meant ? 

Enter Sisteb Mabie who runs and throws herself into 
Bevebend Motheb's arms. 

Rev. M. — How, dearest child ! Arrived so soon ? 

Sister M. — How could I tarry on the road, when I was 
bid to come to you ? 

Rev. M. — Beware lest you attach your heart to any thine 
on earth. ^ 

Sister M. — ^But may we not be glad when Gk)d unites us, 
for His work, with those we love ? 

Rev. M. — If for God's sake we love them — yes. 

Sister O. — ^Do not reprove me, then, if still I love an 
absent friend, and long to see her. For I do feel now, sin- 
cerely, that for God's sake only, and her soul's, I wish for it. 

Sister M. — ^Dear Sister Catherine, and is it you ? This 
is another happiness, to share your labors. 

Sister C. — It is long since last we worked together. Do 
you recollect the when and where ? 

Sister M. — Can I forget that dreadful winter at Sebas- 
topol? 

Sister C— And is that aU ? 

Sister M. — No ; for my memory often dwells on that dear 
child, whom, with such loving-kmdness, you consigned to 
me. 

Sister C. — ^I've long been wishful to know more about 
her. Where was it you parted with her ? 

Sisier M. — ^At Chartres. Her nurse was so annoyed that 
no one understood her there, that, in a week or so, she 
would set off for England. I have never heard about her 
since. 

Sister C. — ^Did you fulfill my wish before she left ? 

Sisier M. — Oh, yes ! for it was mine as welL 'Twas on 
the Assumption of our Lady that I took her to the glorious 
shrine, and had her name enrolled and put within the Sa- 
cred Heart of Mary. Had you seen her on that day, when 
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the procession of the sacred statae passed, bow she abnost 
sprang out of my arms and clapped her little hands with 
joy, to see the girls who bore the banners of the Litany 
decked out so prettily, yo*i would have thought her one of 
those rare souls in whom-Slod's love anticipates the dawn 
of reason. 

Rev, M. — ^It is strange that no one should have heard of 
her since then. A history so romantic, one would think, 
would have attracted notice to the child. 

Sister C, — Perhaps her history is known in England,, 
though in France we did not hear of it. 

Rev, M. — 'Tis possible. We must inquire about it, now 
that we are here. Jeannette has made acquaintance in the- 
neighborhood already. She must ask if any one can give 
us any information of the little Bose. It*s just the thing to- 
suit her. 

Sister C. — ^Yes ; 'twill be for her a work of love, for she 
quite doated on the little innocent 

Rev, M. — I'll send her on the search to-morrow. [The 
convent heU toUs.l It is time for Office. We will go and 
pray for GK)d to assist our search. [EosemU^ 



Scene HL — Miss Quigley^s pwrhr. 
Widow MaiiOney and Boss. ' 

Rose, — Oh, how glad I am that you are come at last! 
The time has seemed so long — ^longer than ever — since I 
saw you. 

Wid, M. [kdssina Tier] — It's me that^9 glad, agra! to 
look at your sweet face again. And it's me as thought the 
days and nights were getting longer and longer, till they'd 
let me kiss my darlint Bose ; but it's over now, and I don't 
think of it a bit, now that the light of your eyes is shining 
into mine. 

Rose, — Have you been quite well, all this long time? 
Didn't you feel the winter very cold ? Oh ! how often 
have I lain awake to think of you, and wish they would let 
me come to you to nurse you, and work for you, and repay 
you all that you have done for me. 

Wid, M, — Me, agra! What have I ever done for ye? 
What could a' poor widdy like me ever do for sich a pearl 
of price as you ? It's not me, you know, but the Queen 
of England, you have to thank. God bliss her for her 
kindness to my darlint ! but, after all, she don't love her as 
I does. 
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Bose. — ^I do thank that good and noble ladv, and pray for 
her night and morning ; but, for all that, I had rather be 
■with you in your dear cottage, tlian here in this grand 
house, among all these fine ladiea 

Wid. M. — ^Why ? Aren't you happy here ? Aren't they 
kind to you ? 

Rose. — Yes; they are kind enough — at least, I don't 
complain of them. But I can't love them as I do you. 

Wid, M. — ^Troth, and that's not likely. Nobody asked 
you to do that. Indade, I don't know that I wouldn't be 
jealous if you did. But come, tell me now, what is it they 
do to you ? Do they stiowld you, or mock at you, or call 
you names ? I'd Uke to know it, if they did ; for wouldn't 
I go to the Queen hergdlf to tell her all about it ! 

Eose. — ^You musn't take so much trouble as that. Besides, 
I shouldn't Uke any one to be complained of on my account. 

Wid. M. — Och, thin ! Is it the throuble you're thinking 
©f ? Niver mind that. I'd snap my fingers at it, if the 
pumey was three times as long, and I had to walk it all 
the way. I ha' done more miles nor that, by a great many, 
whia I marched wid Barney to Serbasterpol. 

BJom. — But I don't want you to go at all. There's 
nothing to go for. 

W^icL M. — ^Nothing to go for, indade ! Is it nothing they 
lia' been saying to you ? 

Bbse: — ^No. Not much, at least. Only Miss Quigley 
wants me to go to church with her ; and, because I won't, 
some ol the girls cflUed me Papist. But I don't know what 
it means ; so it doesn't hurt me. 

Wid. M. — Och ! it's a Papist they calls you, is it ? And 
it's to her sham of a church she wants you to go ? That's 
the way she keeps her promises ; and all because they were 
only made to a poor widdy woman, /I suppose ! But I'll 
let her know that the bargain was made betwixt me and 
the Queen, whin I consinted to let her have you to idicate. 

Roae.. — ^Well, now ! Don't be angiy about it ! You know 
that I won't go to church, for I don't like it ; and so no 
harm will eome to me. 

Wid. M. — Sure enough, an' don't I know that ! What 
harm could ever come to her as the holy Vargin watches 
over ? And she does that, for I mysilf gev you to her in 
the big beautiful church there on the t'other side of the 
wather. That was a raal church, if you hke. No, no! 
they'll do no harm to you. But, for all that, they ought to 
Btick to tiieir side of the bargain ; and if they don't, why I 
won't stick to mine. So now, you promise me to send me 
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word if ever they calls you names agin, or wonts you to ge 
to that convinticle as they calls a church. 

Rose. — How can I send ? You couldn't read a letter ; and 
who would take my message ? 

Wid, M. — Well, thin ; you jist open the door, or jump 
out o' the windy, and run away. YouVe only to ask for 
Widdy Maloney, for every sowl — ^man, woman, or child — 
for miles round here, knows my bit of a boreen. 

Rose. — ^There will be no need for that, I hope. But do 
tell me, what do they mean by a Papist ? 

Wid. M. — ^I'm thmking it's as well you shouldn't know 
nothing about it tiU I can take you to Father Barnard to be 
instructed, widout breaking my promise ; for a promise is a 
promise, you see, and we mustn't break it bekase they says 
we thinks we may. [A heU rings. 

Rose. — Oh, dear 1 That's Miss Quigley's bell, and she 
ordered me to leave you the minute I should hear it. I 
had a great deal more to say to you, and it is hard to have 
to go away from you so soon. 

Wid. M. — Yis ; it's very hard. But this won't last always, 
darlint, or else it's me would grieve. For it's me as is 
always wanting to talk to you ; and it's me as sits lonely, 
night after night, a-looking at your little chair by the fire- 
side, and a-ti^ing to fancy I see you sitting in it, so beau- 
tiful. But I wipNBs my eyes whin the tears mn over, and 
cheers me up wid the thought that my darlint's being 
idicated like a lady, as she'll be some day. 

Rose. — ^I don't wish to be a lady ; it will be enough for 
me to be for ever your own darlint. 

Wid. M. — ^You'll be that all the same for being a lady ; 
for don't I know that you'll niver forgit me, let vou be iver 
so grand ? So I'm contint to wait and be lonely for your 
sake, agra. There's only that one thing as makes me angry^ 
and I can't and won't put up wid it They mav keep you 
away from me if they will, u it's f oryour good ; but they 
shan't take you away from God and His holy Mother. Fd 
come and fetch you away, though I had to break through 
stone walls to git at you, and I'd carry you back to that 
town wid the queer name, where they couldn't spake a word 
as I could understand. 

Rose. — ^Don't fear ; no one shall take me away from Gk>d. 
His lovely Mother, whom in my dreams I often see, some- 



times kneeling by the manger of Bethlehem, and sometimes 
k)oking down, oh ! so smilingly upon me, will, I'm certain, 

her? 
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help me to keep my resolution. 

Wid. M. — ^Do they iver say any thing aginst her ? 
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Rose, — They don*t talk at all about lier, and they won't 
let me say a word about her either. There's something in 
their way of treating her that I don't understand ; so I keep 
my thoughts to myself, and sit and work and think, and — 
though I hardly know why — ^I seem determined more and 
more never to go with them to church, let them do what 
they will to entice me. 

Wid. M. — ^It*s all right, thin, I see ; so I'll be patient a 
Kttle longer. Good by, thin, darlint, since it's time to go. 
But parting wid you is jist like pulling a piece out of my 
heart. I'll be more lonesome nor ever for a time. It's 
always so whin I have bin to see you ; yet I can't stay away 
intirely. 

Eo9e, — ^When shall I come to Hve with you — ^to cheer you 
up? 

Wid. M. — ^Not yet awhile, so don't ask me now. Besides, 
you'd be so lonesome in my cottage, wid only me to talk 
to, — so don't ask about it. And here, take this [she offers 
her half-a-crotDn]. I've saved it, a penny at a time, for you, 
for I don't like you to seem poor amongst your playmates. 

Bose. — ^No, I can't take it from you. I have all I want 
If ever I wish for more, it's only that I might make you 
more comfortable. 

Wid. M. — ^I'm quite comfortable and happjr always, for 
I'm contint wid what God gives me ; so take it, darlint — ^I 
don't want for nothing. 

Rose. — ^Will you, then, give it for me to a lady who has 
been kind to me, but who wants it, I am afraid, more than 
either of us ? 

Wid. M. — ^A lady ! and in want ? 

Rose. — ^Yes. I had forgotten before to speak to you 
about her, though I intended to ask you to be good to her. 

Wid. i£— Who is it, thin ? 

Rose. — ^I don't know her name; but she was French 
teacher here, and we only called her Madame. She can't 
live far off, for she came every morning to the school and 
went away at night. 

Wid M. — ^Doesn't Miss Quigley give her enough to keep 
her from starving ? 

Rose. — Oh, yes, she did, no doubt. But yesterday she 
sent her away. I was very sorry, for I loved her, and she 
was always kmd to me. In fact, she was sent away because 
she said a good word for me when they called me Papist. 

Wid. Jlf.— Troth, thin, I'U seek her out, and I'll, take 
her to my cottage, if she hasn't got a better home. She 
tahall have the bed I've always kept for you,. and I'll beg 
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for her to the waiid's ind, if she needs it But do ^ou 
raally think she wants it ? Wouldn't she be affronted if I 
offered her any thing ? 

Eose. — ^From what I have heard my companions say, I 
fear she will be very destitute ; so, if you can, do find her 
out, and tell her how I love her, and how vexed I was that 
eiie was turned away on my account. 

WicL M. — ^Yis, yis. Til do it ; so don't fret yoursilf about 
her, \Tke hell rings violently. 

Rose. — Oh ! that's Miss Quigley's bell again. I had for- 
gotten that she rang before. GK>od by I good by 1 I must 
run now, or she'll be veiy angry. 

WicL M. — Gk)od by ! \ki88ing her] there's one kiss more 
[kissing her again and again]. May Qod and holy Mary 
bhss you ! [&U Eose.] If meeting's sweet, parting's bit- 
therer. For m^ilf, I b'Heve it would be betther if I 
stayed away intirely ; it'll take a week for me to git over it 
But I must come for her sake, to see as they don't pervart 
her. Thank Hiven, it's all light yit ! 

Miter Susan, wiih a trai/y on which is some bread and 
cheese, a knife and silver fork, and a napkin, 

Susan IseUing down the tray an a table]. — ^Miss Quigley 
has sent tnis for you. You are to take what you want, and 
she will come down to see you soon. [Exit Susan. 

Wid. M. — ^It's mighty civil of her. [Surveying the tray 
wiih evident astatiishmenty she sits dawn, and takes the 7iapkin 
car^uUy in her Jiand.] What did she bring this for ? Per- 
haps I'm expected to wash up whin I've done, and this is 
to wix)e the plates and glasses wid. But it's too fine for that 
[WhUst she is thus talking to herself , Amelia Sharp puts 
in her head, and takes a cartful survey of the room. 

Amelia [skipping in, and beckoning to same one behind 
her]. The coast's clear ; there's no one here but the old 
woman, [A lot (^ ike school-girls corns in stealthily. 

Wid. M. [getting up and oourtesying, still holding the nap- 
kin in her hand] — ^Hopes I sees you all well, young ladies. 

Am^ia. — ^Yes, we are aU quite welL 

Victoria. — OoJy look here 1 Miss Quig has had her best 
things set out — the best cloth, and the best knife and silver 
fork, and the best every thin^ — ^all in honor of the protigS 
of Royalty. We don't come in for such grandeur. 

Wid. if.— Do you call that a fork ? 

Victoria. — Yes, to be sure. What do you take it for ? 

Wid. M. — ^It looks like a spoon, only it's spHt, and 
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wouldn't very well do to eat porridge wid. And what's this 
for ? [showing the napkin J\ 

Amelia. — That's to keep our dresses from being q>oilt 
when we are at our meals. 

Wid. M. [ktyhig it dovm\ — ^Then it's of no use to me. 
My dress won't spile wid wnat I've got to eat. 

Victoria. — No, sure enough. There's nothing but bread 
and cheese with all the grand things. 

Wid. M. — It's quite good enough for a poor widdy 
like me. 

Augusta. — Then why don't you sit down and eat it ? 

Wid. M. [sitting down and taking up the knifes as if to cut 
some bread; then throwing it down again] — No ; I've got no 
appetite for it now. My heart's too full of something else. 

Augusta. — What have you got to trouble you ? 

Wid. M. — It's the parting wid that dear child. 

Augusta. — Do you mean Bose ? 

Wid. M.—YiB, the darlint ! 

Augusta. — Are you her nurse, then ? 

Wid. M. — ^Yis, if you likes to call me so ; for haven't I 
nursed her, many's the day and hour ! 

Victoria. — Perhaps you are her mother ? 

Wid. M. — Nay, miss I How can you say sich a thing ? 
Look at me, and tell me if I look hke the mother of sich a 
jewel as that. 

Victoria. — Well, I think she may be something like yon 
about the nose. Are you her grandmother, then ? 

Wid. M. — ^No, not at alL She's no kith nor kin of mine, 
though I love her all the same, or more nor if she was. 

Augusta. — ^Who is her mother, then ? 

Wid. M. — If you'll give me that information, 111 tell you 
afterward, and thank you, too. 

Augusta. — Then you don't know ? 

Wid. M. — No, I don't ; and so I can't tell you. 

Victoria. — She's some beggar's brat, that hsA been palmed 
off on the Queen as something great. 

Wid. M. — ^Do you dare to say that of my Kose ? I tell 
you she's a lady ; that's sartin. 

Augusta. — How can you tell that ? 

Wid. M. — ^Bekase of the fine clothes she had on whin I 
found her. 

Augusta. — ^Did you find her ? 

Arndia. — ^Where was it ? 

Wid. M.-^Why there — at Serbasterpol, to be sure ; in the 
beautiful house as the sodgers was rummaging. 

Bessy. — Then Rose is a lady, after all 
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Victoria. — Or ought to be ; but, as lock will have it» ahe 
isn't one now, you see. 

Wid. M, — But she will be one day. 

Vidoria. — How do you know that ? Are you a fortune- 
teller, old woman ? 

Wid. M. — ^No ; I don't tell fortina like the gipsy-woman 
as you was talking to the t'other day in the wood. 

Victoria. — I dare say you've been telling Rose that for 
her to win Miss Quig's good graces by getting us into a 
scrape. 

Wid. M. — ^Not I, indade. I don't be telling tales neither. 

Victoria. — ^You'd better not, indeed. 

Augusta. — Don't tease the poor woman so. [To Widow 
Makmey :\ Tell us, now, how do you know that Kose wiU be 
alady? 

Wid. M. — Sure it's the holy Vargin as tells me so. Whin 
I pray to her for the darlint, I always seems after sus sartin 
of it as if I knowed the very day and hour whin her mother 
wiU come for her. 

Victoria. — Stuff and nonsense 1 How stupid you Papists 
are 1 

Wid. M. — You'll see, one of these ^ days, whether it's 
stuff and nonsense to trust in the prayers of the holy 
Vargin. 

Victoria. — ^Yes, we shall see soon enough. But what is 
it that Bose is always singing ? Is it a hymn to your holy 
Virgin; as you call ner ? 

Wid. M. — ^Maybe it is, and maybe it ain't, seeing as I 
don't understand it. 

Augusta. — What language is it ? 

Wid. M. — ^I don't know, except it's Boussian. 

Augusta. — ^Why Bussian ? 

Wid. M. — ^Bekase it was in a Boussian house as I found 
her ; so I suppose that her mother's a Boussian lady. 

Augusta. — But was she old enough to have learnt it from 
her mother when you found her ; and if so, how is it she 
couldn't tell you her mother's name ? 

Wid. M. — ^As for that, she was a tiny bit of a thing whin 
I picked her up ; but, for all that, she may ha' learned it 
&om her mother — ^leastwise, I always thought so. 

Augusta. — ^But that is impossible. 

Wid. M. — ^Well, I don't know that. [SiMing doron. and 

rocking herself to and fro, as if nursing a haby. ] I dare say 

her mother used to sing to her in this way. [She sings 

' iome Irish ditty, whilst rocking as b^ore.] It'p the way I 

' used to sing to my httle Biddy, when she was alive.; and I 
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' wouldn't be surprised if she lamed the tune from me, and 
is singing it now wid the angels aboTe, jist the same aft 
Bose sings that purty tune for you. 

Ftctoria. —That's a rich idea^ certainly, — worthy of a 
Papist 

Wid. M. [bouncing up from her chair] — You're very fond 
of nicknames, miss; but niver mind. You may call me 
ugly names, if it plases you ; but mind that you niver do it 
agin to my Bose. 

Victoria.— Who told you that I did so ? Was it she ? 

Wid M. — She didn't tell me who ; but it's pretty plain 
now. So I'll thank you to keep your bitther tongue quiet 
for the future. 

Victoria. — Oh, indeed 1 I suppose you woukL cut it out, 
if you could, Hke a true Papist 

Wid. M. — My rehg^on don't tache us to cut out other 
people's tongues ; but it does say as we ought to goTem our 
own ; and for that same raison I won't tell you all as I 
think about you. But you shan't abuse my Uttle Bose, for 
all that 

Victoria. — ^What will you do to hinder me ? It's no use 
your tellhig Miss Quig, for she is determined Bose shall be 
a Papist no longer. 

Wid. M. — ^No wonder you spake disrespectful to me, 
whin I hear you becalling your own goTcmess. You might 
as well giye her her right name. 

Viclcyria. — ^I shall call her what I choose. 

Enter Miss QuiaiiEY haslUy, 

Miss Q. — Oh, indeed, Miss Armstrong! {The girls ciU 
scamper away.] Beally this is very extraordinary conduct, 
Mrs. Maloney. Your presence in my house has quite 
thrown it into disorder. You first retam one of my pupils 
a long time after she has been summoned away from you, 
and then you entice the others from their lessons to gossip 
with you. 

Wid. M. — Whist, ma'am I you needn't take on so. I 
niver asked thim girls to come. Their company isn't so 
plaisant as to make me want much of it; specially after 
parting from what is much more to my taste. You might 
ha' let me have more of that. 

Miss O.—l have allowed you too much Hberty in this 
respect already, and feel that my duty to my royal patroness 
caJUs upon me to restrict the intercourse of her protege with 
one whose manners and opinions are calculated to do her 
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inJTuy, now that she is growing old enough to take wrong 
impressions. 

Wid. M. — ^What dy*e mane ? Is it that you won't let me 
have this bit of a talk wid her once a quarter ? 

Misa Q. — ^Yes; I beheve I must interdict even this 
indulgence. 

Wid. M. — But you promised me, whin I brought her 
here, that I should always be let come. 

Miss Q. — Circumstances wliich have since occurred have 
shown me my mistake ; and so I must request of you in 
future to come, — ^I will not say not at all, — ^but at most 
only once a year, and then you cannot see Miss Rose, 
except in my presence. 

Wid. M. — ^What are you afraid of ? Do you think I 
shall corrupt her ? 

Miss^Q. — I don't know what false notions you may instill 
into her. She has begun of late to speak aud act in a way 
which makes me think you have not kept your promise not 
to talk to her about reUgion. 

Wid. M. — That bates all I iver heard of. It's only this 
very day as I wouldn't tell her any thing about it, although 
she asked me, bekase I wouldn't break my promise ; and 
yet she towld me as you haven't kept youm. For didn't 
you promise, too, that you *ud niver tiy to make a Prodes- 
tant of her, nor let thim girls taaze her about religion ? 
And now you wants her to go to your church, and they calls 
her Papist 

Miss Q. — ^Pray do not presume to dictate to me in my 
own house. If I am determined that those under my care 
shall do their duty to their Maker, no one shall interfere 
with me. So, Mrs. Maloney, you will please to hold your 
tongue on such matters. 

Wid. M. — ^Bad scran to me if I do, though ! And IT! 
make it heard by thim as'U bring you to your sinses. 

Miss Q. — Indeed ! I should like to know who can do that. 

Wid. M. — ^You're right there. Whin folks take laave of 
their sinses, it is hard to bring thim back agin ; but I'll find 
some one as shall make you act honorable, whither you're 
in your sinses or not. 

Miss Q. — ^Ah I Whom will you find ? 

Wid. M. — ^Your royal patroness, as you calls her — ^the 
Queen hersilf. I should like to know whither youll spake 
to her as you do to me. 

Miss §.— The Queen, forsooth ! She will, I am certain, 
approve of what I am doing ; so it would be useless to ap- 
peal to her, even if you could get her to listen to you. 
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Wid. M, — ^What is she a Queen for, if it isn't to listen to 
the poor whin they are injured ? Didn't King Solomon let 
two poor women come to spake to him whin they was quar- 
reling about their childers ? 

Miss Q. — ^Yes ; but manners and customs are altered now. 

Wid, M. — So it seems, and for the worser. For thin the 
wise king saved the spalpeen from being kilt ; but you want 
to take away my dorlint from me, and £ill its soul wid your 
parvarsions. 

Miss Q. — Dare you, to my face, call my pure religion a 
perversion ? 

Wid. M. — Yis ; I dares spake the truth to anybody's 
face. 

Miss Q. — ^I will bear this no longer. So leave my house 
at once, you ill-mannered woman, and never again venture 
to come inside my doors. 

Wid. M. — Yis, I'm going, since my prisince doesn't suit 
younojonger. [Ooi7ig.'\ But you'U hear from me agin, 
if you don't see me. [Slops at the door.] Yis, indade I 
I'm a-going straight to the Queen, and I'll tell her all your 
aggravations. [Goes out; then comes back, just inside the 
door.] And I'll come back agin mysilf, and take away my 
darlint from this den o' thaaves, afore she has been robbed 
of that beautiful robe, as white as her own frock, which Gkxi 
gev her at her baptism. [ExiL 

Miss Q. — Oh ! it's come to this, is it ? Then I'll hesitate 
no longer. My pastor. My Honeyman, has often told me 
that I did not do my duty in not seeding to snatch this 
brand of Popery from the burning. But I'll do it nowl 
[Rings the hell. ] And neither Miss Rose, with her soft face, 
nor that old vixen, with her threats, shall turn me from it 

Enter Susan. 

Miss Q. — Go and tell Miss Bose to come to me instantly. 

Susan. — ^Yes, ma'am. [EocU. 

Miss Q. — [arranging her head-dress before the looking- 
glass.] I must strive to seem calm, however. Anger does 
not look lady-Hke. Besides, it will be more pleasant to per^ 
suade than to use violence. 

Enter Boss. 

Rose. — ^Did you send for me, Miss Quigley ? 

Miss Q. — ^Yes, my dear. I have been having a serious 
conversation about you with your old nurse ; and now I 
want to advise with you yourself about some matters that 
affect your welfare. 
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Rose. — ^I'm sore I ought to be most grateful to you. 

Miss Q. — Seeing jou deprived of the advantage of a 
mother's care, I was impelled to take a lively interest in you, 
independently of my respect for the commands of our most 
gracious Queen, your royal patroness. 

Eose. — I hope that I have never shown myself insensible 
to this your kindness. 

Miss Q. — I'm not going to complain, my dear ; only, if 
you had left that poor old woman, once your nurse, when 
first I rang the bell for you, I should have thought more 
highly of your ^titude. 

Eose. — ^Nay ; it was gratitude, I do assure you, caused me 
to neglect. If I have lost a mother's care, has she not filled 
her place, and been to me more than a mother in her love ? 

Miss Q. — ^I'm shocked to hear you speak so ; for it shows 
that vou have not yet put aside those low and coarse ideas 
whicn you had imbibed from that illiterate woman ere her 
gracious Majesty intrusted you to me. 

Rose. — ^Is it, then, low and coarse to love those who have 
shown love to us ? — ^who would lay down their lives for us, 
if it were necessary ? 

Miss Q. — You mistake my meaning. You, of course, 
should thank her for her services to you, although she has 
been paid for them ; for you well know she has a pension. 
But for you — you should look higher, and no longer take 
dehght in her acquaintance. 

Rose. — Why should I. an orphan, destitute and friendless 
as I am, look higher ? If I did, where should I find a love 
like hers ? 

Miss Q. — ^Did I not say, my dear, that I, because you are 
an orphan, feel a deep affection for you ? Hence it is to 
me you should look up — me you should ask to be a mother 
to you still. 

Rose. — ^I wish not to offend you, ma'am ; but I must say, 
I could not, if I would, exchange the love of my dear old 
nurse for yours. 

Miss Q. — I fear that you are obstinate — that you resist 
my wishes for mere opposition's sake. 

Rose. — ^No, I don't think that I am obstinate. Where 
duty and respect require it, I can bend and yield. But 
love — that is another thing : it will not come upon com- 
mand, nor yet can it be bought, except by love. 

Miss Q. — ^Well, then, the duty that you owe to me, and 
the respect due to your royal patroness, both call on you to 
break tibis low acquaintance, and no more to let yourself be 
influenced by her. 
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Bose. — ^How has her influenoe made me to offend against 
my gracious patroness or you ? 

Miss Q. — ^It is my wish, and must be that of her who 
placed you here, that you should join that pure branch of 
the Church of Christ o'er which she so benignantly pre- 
sides, and not belong to that base superstition which adores 
the Pope of Bome. 

Rose. — ^Do you belong, then, to the Queen's religion ? 

Miss Q. — ^les ; it is mv pridato do so. 

Rose. — ^And my dear old nurse ? 

Miss Q. — She is a Papist. 

Rose. — ^Does that mean one who belongs to the religion 
of the Pope of Rome ? 

Miss Q. — Yes. See the contrast Look at her, and look 
at me. 

Rose. — ^I see it well, and am confirmed thereby in my 
resolve to keep to that religion which has made my dear, 
kind nurse so simple-hearted and so good. 

Miss Q. — How you do try my patience with your obsti- 
nacy ! You will force me, before long, to use harsh 
measures to compel obedience. 

Rose. — ^What do you mean ? How do I disobey ? 

Miss Q. — Why do you stay away from church ? 

Rose. — I thought you promised that I should not be 
obhged to go against my wilL 

Miss Q. — Whilst you were young — ^that is, too young to 
understand the glorious tidings of salvation. But it now 
becomes my duty to inform you that you must go. 

Rose. — No, indeed, I can't ; so do not try to force me. 

Miss Qs — ^Pray, why not ? 

Rose. — ^My heart revolts at it. It makes me shudder but 
to think of that cold, empty place. 

Miss Q. — Dare you speak thus about the house of God? 

Rose. — The house of God ! What, that the abode of 
Him, the Good, the Great, the Beautiful, the True 1 

Miss Q. — ^But have you ever seen it ? 

Rose. — Yes, once, when that sweet child, the little Emily, 
was buried. 

Miss Q. — ^I remember now. You helped to carry her. 
It was a pretty funeral You must, I am sure, have thought 
so. 

Rose. — ^I did think so, as, dressed in white, we bore her 
through the long green lane, and up the path beside ihe 
sweet-brier hedge. I thought the scent was as a perfume 
wafted by angels from the gates of Paradise, just opening 
to admit her. 
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Miss Q. — ^I am glad y©u think the way to church is loVely. ' 

Rose. — T^hat was God's own work ; Himself it was wh6 
decked it out so beautifully. But when we came to the 
bleak churchyard, with its rows of cold black stones, my 
heart grew ahnost deadj and when we entered through the 
porch, I well-nigh fainted ; for it seemed so meaningless, so 
empty, — as it were a house deserted by its Lord, — so heavy, 
damp, and stifling was the air, in contrast with the balmy 
perfume we had breathed outside. 

Miss Q. — I always find the church extremely comfortable. 
You were dreaming, sure ? 

Rose. — ^It maybe so. I sat me down upon a stone, where 
lay an effigy defaced and mutilated. Soon the minister 
began to read, in dull monotony, the Fimeral Service; 
when another scene rose up before me, and I quite forgot 
all else, in gazing on its loveliness. 

Miss Q. — I now remember that they told me of your 
strange behavior. But what has that to do with your deter- 
mination not to go to church ? 

Rose. — 'Twas such a contrast with the cold, dull place in 
which I sat. Its walls were bare and whitewashed — all its 
windows patched with mean and staring glass. There was 
no spot to attract the eye, like to the holy place behind the 
curtain that we read of in God's holy Book — ^no mercy-seat, 
no images of cherubim or seraphim. But now I seemed 
t ) be within a building, vast, majestic, solemn — ^yet not 
gloomy ; for the glowing sun poured in a flood of many- 
colored rays, that fell upon the floor and pillars, painting on 
them, as it were, in softened hues, the noble effigies of saints 
and heroes that looked down so peacefully from the long 
rows of windows all around. The walls were decked with 
paintings that waked up the memory of those sweet Scrip- 
ture histories, where Jesus, Mary, and the chosen Twelve 
preach, work, or suffer. More than all, one spot there was 
where beauty, grace, and majesty were blended, to conmiand 
attention, and to force the eye to dwell upon it Qh, how 
lovely did it seem to me — but awful too ! I clasped my 
hands and bowed my head. 

Miss Q. — ^Idolatry ! 

Rose. — No, not idolatry. I thought to worship God ; for 
that, in truth, God was dwelling there. Around this inner 
sanctuary I could see a long and gorgeous pile of sculptured 
«itone, enclosing it from foot profane, and surmounted by a 
very wood of graceful pillars, which, Hke tender trees, en- 
twined their branches overhead. And underneath this cir- 
cling line of fretted canopies there stood, in groups, a 
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multitude of sculptured images that told, with life-like truth, 
the Gospel history, from Bethlehem to Calvary.* 

Miss Q. — You had far better read about it in the Testa- 
ment, than dream *such nonsense. 

Rose. — I have often read about it, and I seem to under- 
stand and feel it more, from having seen it pictured to my 
eye. 

Miss Q. — ^But you have never seen it You have only 
fancied it ; for surely you don't mean to say that you have 
ever been in such a place as you describe ? 

Rose. — ^Not that I recollect, 'tis true ; but oh, how strange 
if I have not 1 It seemed so vivid, so distinct, that there 
was more reality in it for me than in the solid walls around 
me. I have seen it sometimes since ; but bit by bit, and 
fainter too. 

Miss Q. — ^No doubt you see it when you like — whenever 
vou are idle, and, instead of working, would amuse yourself 
by dreaming. 

Rose. — ^No. It comes and goes without my bidding. 
[She starts, aiid seems gazing on vacancy.] There ! — ^I see 
it now ! Oh, ecstacy ! There is the weeping Magdalen at 
Jesus's feet, and opposite, the Virgin Mother, with Him in 
her arms. And, see ! they have arrayed her in a royal 
mantle, decked with gold and silver stars ; and on her head 
and His there are two jeweled crowns ! And there she 
fitands, a Queen upon her throne ; and round about are 
lamps and flowers and garlands — ^yes, and suppliants kneel- 
ing I Perfume fills the air — and, lo ! they come, a length- 
ened train, all dressed in dazzHng white, with wreaths of 
roses on their heads. Each holds a silken banner in her 
hands ; and as tliey pass along, the many-tinted hght plays 
on their trembling folds and white-robed bearers. \ Voices 
are heard in the distance singing tJie Hymn of St. Casimir,] 
Hark ! the voice of music too ! They sing, and through the 
lofty vault the echo of their voices rings. [Shejoim in the 
singing.] 

Miss Q. [shaking Rose violently] — I'll bear no more. 
You'll drive me mad, you artful creature I How have I not 
threatened, if you dared to sing that thing again, to punish 
you severely ! 

Rose {returning to herself], — Pray forgive me. I am 
sorry to have disobeyed again. I could not help it, really. 
[TJie singing in the distance is again heard,] Hark I there 
it is again ! It is no dream this time. 

* The author, In these lines, has bad in his eje the chanoel of the 
Cathedral of Cliartres. 
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Mi8S Q. — ^It is those hateful nuns beyond the riTer. 
7ou*re in league with them to tease me. 

Boss. — ^Nuns I What are they ? I have never heard of 
them before. 

Miss Q. — ^No matter ; but it's shameful of them to come 
here to plague me with their mummeries and superstitious 
hymns. But I'll not suffer it ; and you'shall pay for it more 
dearly, if you disobey. 

Rose, — ^I will try to obey in future. 

Miss Q. — ^Will you go to church ? 

Rose. — No, that I cannot do. The thought of that drear, 
desolate place is loathsome to me more than ever, since 
what I have seen. 

Miss Q. — You shall go. I will lock you in your room till 
the next Sabbath-day ; and then, if you refuse to walk, I'll 
find those who shall carry you by force. 

Rose, — ^You may thus drag my body ; I am far too weak 
to hinder it. But stiU my heart will prostrate He befoie the 
holy place, o'er which that Virgin Queen, with Magdalen, 
and John, and Peter, and the rest, are keeping watch. 

Miss Q. — I'll hear no more ; so come with me. [Takes 
hold cf her by the armS\ 

Rose, — ^To thee, sweet Mother, I commend myself. To 
thee, my God, do I appeal. [Exeuni, 



BoENB rV. — The interior of Widow Moloney's cottage. It is 
nearly dark. 

JEkierWiDGW MaiiOney, in her bonnet and shawl. She gropes 
aboiUfor the Iwdfer mcdch-box, and tries to strike a light, 

Wid. M. — ^Plague take the matches ! One might as well 
try to strike a Hght out of Miss Quigley's cowld heart, as 
out of thim. [THes another.] There — ^there's another 
broke a-two. It's every thing goes crass wid me this night. 

t Tries another match.] There again, if I ain't scratching at 
tie wrong ind of it ! I'm 'wildered quite intirely alto- 
gether, and I'd best go to bed in the dark ; for it's all dark 
wid me now, and I don't know whin it'll be light again. 
[A knock at the door. ] Ah ! Who's that a-coming to worry 
me at this time & night ? 

Jeannette [ojitside]. — Will you please to open the door ? 
Wid, M. — It's a woman, at any rate. Wliat can she 
want, I wonder ? [Opens the door, and Jeannette comes just 
inside.] 

Jean. — I am sorry to trouble you, ma'am ; but will you 
please to tell me if you know the Widow Maloney ? 
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Wid. M. — Does I know Widdy Moloney ? Yis, I does 
kno\v her, more's to my sorrow. 

Jean. — Does she live far off ? 

Wid. M. — No, not far, indade. If she was farther off, I'd 
be more contint. 

Je(m. — Why so?^ 

Wid. M. — Bekase, at this prisiut miiiit, she's a crass- 
gniined owld woman, as 'ud quarrel wid every body, and 
nobody, and hersilf into the bargain, for next to nothing. 

Jemi. — Then she's very much changed since I saw her 
laat. 

Wid. M. — ^YiSjShe is changed, and every body's changed, 
and every thing's changed, since last the bhssid sun looked 
in at that windy. [She succeeds in striking a ligJU.] I've 
got it J it last. (Lights a candle^ and confronts JeanneUe uiih 
it in her hand.] And now you may look at my face, as is 
almost ashamed of itself. 

Jean. — Why, it's Widow Maloney herself I 

Wid. M.- -More's the pity ; for don't I wish I wasn't 
mysilf at all, but somebody Use ! 

Jean. — ^I have been searching for you all the afternoon ; 
for some one told me that you lived hereabouts ; and I had 
just begun to fear I shouldn't find you, but might have to 
pass the night in this dark wood. 

Wid. M. — ^And, pray now, what do you want wid me ? 
Has Miss Quigley sint you after me wid more of her sweet 
missages ? 

Jean. — I don't know that lady. 

Wid. M. — So much the betther for ye. I wish I hadn't 
niver knowed her ; and I wish — no, I won't wish a bad 
wish agiiist any one, though she has trated me hke^a brute 
baste, and wants to rob me of my heart's darlint.^ What 
will I do ? — ^what will I do ? [Throws herself on a chair ^ 
and rocks herself backward and forward. ] Worra, worra I 
they'll take her away afore I can git to the Queen, and I'll 
niver see her sweet face agin. They'll put her on one of 
thim iron raOroads, and, afore I've walked tin miles, they'll 
ha' got her to London ; and they'll teU the Queen a lot of 
lies about me, and she'll order thim to shut the door in my 
face. Och ! my heart's a-breaking, it is ; ior I'll niver see 
my darlint agin, and tliey'll make a Prodestant of her, and 
taohe her to curse the poor owld widdy as 'ud freely give 
her heart's blood to make her happy. 

Jean. — What can be the matter with you to-day ? It's so 
jinlike you. 

Wid. M. — Isn't it matter enough to be robbed of the tre»- 
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sme as I have been watching over and praying for this ten 
years and more ? 

Jean, — ^Don*t despair. No one will rob you of her. It*8 
about her, in fact, I am come to speak to you. 

Wid. M. [starting upfr6m her chair] — ^And what do you 
want wid her, jf you don't come from Miss Quigley ? It's 
every body wants her now. 

Jean. — Don't you know me, then ? 

Wid. M, \looking sIsadfasUy at her] — Why, yis ! [Taking 
hold of both her hands. ] Is it the httle French giii as helped 
to nurse my darlint Bose in the Crimey ? 

Jean. — Ices, it's the same ; and Providence has sent me 
just in the right time to hinder you from being robbed of 
her. 

Wid. M. — ^Is it you can do that for me ? 

Jean. — I hope so. But tell me what you are afraid of. 

Wid. M. — ^Why, it's just this ; Miss Quigley says she 
won't let me see her no more ; and though I braved it 
out at first, and said I'd go to the Queen about it, yet, in 
walking home to my boreen here, I misgev me, that it 
mightn't be so aisy to see the Queen, afther all, or maybe 
they'll git there afore me, and sarcumvaut me. 

Jean. — But who's Miss Quigley? And what has the 
Queen to do with it ? 

Wid. M. — Haven't you heard nothing about it, thin ? 

•Tean. -^Nothing at alL We lost sight of you from the 
day you left Chartres. 

Wid. M. — That was a black day for me, for I was a silly 
crathur to lave it at all ; but you see I couldn't talk to 
nobody there, and I thought to git a bit of a pinsion, and 
live comfortably wid the darhnt. 

Jean. — Didn't you get a pension ? 

Wtd. M. — ^Yis, to be sure I did ; but whin I wint to ask 
for it, some of thim recollected about the Httle Bose ; for 
thrue enough it was, as they said over theie, the Queen had 
heerd tell of her, and wanted her for hersilf , to bring her up 
as a lady. 

Jean. — How fortunate for the little dear 1 

Wid. M. — Aweel, I didn't think so, for I feared tliey 
would make a Prodestant of her ; so I wouldn't give her up 
till they threatened to take her away from me, as she didn't 
belong to me nohow. Thin I asked thim to let me be her 
nurse, and they did that till she was about four years old. 

Jean. — ^I suppose they gave you something extra for 
taking care of her ? 

Wid. M. — Yis, they was very kind to me in tliat way, and 
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I don't complain ; I haTe been more comfortable than a 
widdy-ooman hod a right to expect. But, after a time, 
they would put her to school, and, in spite of me, they 
chuse for her that stuck-up thing of a boording-school as 
Miss Qiiiglejr keeps, bekase it was grand. 

Jean. — Is it in this neighborhood ? 

Wid. M. — It isn't far off ; there, by the side of the river, 
on the top of the high bank beyond the miller's bridge. 

Jean. — Oh, how strange ! The convent is just opposite, 
on the other side of the river, close by the miller's house.* 

Wid. M. — The convint ! What convint ? 

Jean. — Haven't you heard of it ? Why, the Reverend 
Mother and Sister Catherine, whom you knew in the 
Crimea, and Sister Marie, who accompanied you to Char- 
tres, are all come to settle in England. It's they who sent 
me to inquire about you. 

Wid. M. — ^Bhssed be God and His holy Mother ! Sure 
now ril save the darhui 

Jean. — Yes, we will hope so. But what danger is she in ? 

Wid, M, — ^Why, you see, I made sich a noration about 
bringing her up to be a Prodestant, that at last they prom- 
ised me she shouldn't be made to go to their church, nor 
say their prayers, till she was owld enough to chuse for her- 
sifi. In the mane time, I was to go to see her once every 
quarter ; only I had to promise not to talk to her about 
rehgion at all at all. I didn't Uke that part o' the bargain. 
But what was I to do ? A poor craythur Hke me couldn't 
howld out aginst a lot of rich folks as can do as they like. 

Jean. — ^I think you managed very well, considering the 
pircumstances. She was very young, too, and could not take 
much harm by merely living with them. But have they 
not kept their promise ? 

Wid. M. — Purty well till now. But this very day Miss 
Quigley has towld me that she won't keep it no longer ; and 
4ie has forbid me her house as well. That's it as is killing 
me ; for I don't know what to do to git at the darlint 

Jean. — Don't fear ! She belongs to our Lady of Char- 
tres, who knows how to keep her own. It will be best 
for you to come with me at once to the convent. The 
Sisters will be right glad to see you, for they are very 
anxious about the little Rose. 

Wid. M. — ^But it's a long way, and the night's very dark. 
Hadn't you betther stay wid me till morning ? 

Jean. — ^Indeed I cannot. Reverend Mother would be 
frightened to death were I not to return to night. If you 
cannot go with me, I must return alone. 
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Wid. M, — ^You can't go alone. You'd niver find your 
way back there by the river-side and over the bridge. It 
won't do neither to go by that miller's bridge at night I 
wouldn't do it mysilf. It's only a narrow plank, and the 
path to it is verv slippery ; so I must go wid you to show 
you the way. JLnd thin, I do want to see that Sisther 
Catharine agin ; I did love her so much. Does she look as 
sorrowful as she'd used to do ? 

Jean. — Always. She is wasting away, too, every day ; 
but she is^ good and active as ever. 

Wid. M. — Well, thin, let us set out at once. You have 
made my heart lighter by a good bit ; but still I'm afraid 
of thim folks at tlie boording-school. Maybe they'll take 
the darhnt away afore I see her ; so let us go. 

Jean. — ^Are you not afraid of leaving your cottage, all 
night ^ith no one to take care of it ? 

Wid. M. — What should I be afeard of ? There's nothing 
for nobody to take, barring a night's lodging ; and any 
body as wants it, this dark night, is welcome to that. No, 
no fear ; there's nobody about here as 'ud do any harm to 
Winny Maloney. 

Jean. — Have you then made yourself as great a favorite 
here as you did amongst us in the Crimea ? 

Wid. M. — Why, I niver injures no one, nor niver says a 
bad word agin nobody ; so the neighbors iS all very good to 
me, and we does one another a good turn whin we can. 

jfean. — ^That's the best way of getting on, isn't it ? 

Wid. M. — ^At least it's betther nor killing one another,' aa 
we used to see thim doing there. And that just reminds me 
as you had a brother amongst thim. Is he a gineral yet ? 

Jean. — No, nor Ukely to be. He thought the same as you 
do, that living peacefully and friendly amongst a lot of kind 
neighbors is better than killing and maiming our fellow- 
creatures ; so he left the army as soon as his term was 
expired. And now he has got a little wife and three such 
pets of children, and is as happy as the day is long. 

Wid. M. — He desarves it, and I wish it may last for iver. 

Jeftn. — But what do you think is the name we gave to his 
first little girl ? 

Wid. M. — I dare say you made him call her Jeannette, 
for you seemed to twist him round your little finger just as 
you liked. 

Jean. — No, it isn't Jeannette. He wanted to call her so, 
but I would not agree ; for I said she should be named after 
one that I loved with all my heart So come, guess again. 

Wid, ML—Ja it Mary ? I know you love the h^ Vargin. 
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Jean. — ^No ; not Mary alone, at least It's Mary Bosa 
Wid, Jlf.— -God bliss you ! God bliss you ! It's you as 
does my poor heart good ; and I do be beginning to hope 
that it's the holy Vargin has sint you to me this night to 
help me to save that darlint Rose. Come, let us go ; it*8 
getting very late. \F%d& ovi candlCf and eant with Jeannette, 



Scene V. — The Boom in the Convent^ as before. 

Beyebend Mother needed at a desk, wrUing. 

Rev, M. [looking ai her watch] — ^I am growing quite 
alarmed about that girl. [Rings a lUUe belL 

Enter Sister Marie. 

Rev. M. — Is not Jeannette come back ? 

Sister M. — ^No, Reverend Mother. I have been for the 
last hour watching most anxiously for her, and now it is so 
dark that I can hardly see a yard along the road. 

Rev. M. — What can have happened to her ? 

Sister M. — Maybe she has got some tidings of that Irish- 
woman and her Uttle Rose. You know how she would 
persevere if she came on the slightest trace of them. 

Rev. M. — ^Yes ; but I fear she may have lost her way. 
If she has crossed the river, how will she be able to get 
back ? There is no other way I know of, save that narrow 
plank. It makes me dizzy to look at the people as they 
come across it in the daytime. I quite shudder at the 
thought that she may have to venture over it to-night 

Sister M. — But she may not have gone in that direction. 

[A gentle knock at the door. 

Rev. M. — There is some one at the door, God grant 
'tis she ! [Eccit Sister Marie^ who returns immediately. 

Sister M. — No, it is not Jeannette. It is a lady who asks 
to speak with you. 

Rev. M. — She may come in. 

Enter Madame Lacjboix. with her veil down, and carrying a 
parcel. 

Mdme. — ^I beg your pardon, madame, for intruding on 
you at so late an hour ; but I have dared to hope that a 
Frenchwoman in distress may claim indulgence from a 
French Sister of Charity. 

Rev. M. — Are you from France ? 

Mdme. — ^Yes ; but it's long since I have seen it 

Rev. M. — ^Pray, how con I be of service to you ? 
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Mdme. — ^In my leisure hours I have been making use of 
an accomplishment, learnt under better circumstances, in the 
hope to add a httle to my scanty means ; but in this coimtry 
I can find no purchasers for work like mine. Let me show 
it to you. I do think you will admire it. 

Rev. M. — We are poor like you, madame, and have to 
work to gain our bread. A very trifling sum, not worth 
acxjeptance, would be aU I could expend ; so do not take the 
trouble to undo your parcel. 

Mdme. — ^Let me show it to you. It will be a pleasure 
only to have your approbation. \She unfolds the parcel, and 
exhibits same pieces of church embroidery. ^ 

Rev. M. — It is beautiful. I quite regret I dare not be a 
purchaser. I'm sorry, too, for your sake, for I see how 
difficult 'twill be for you to sell such objects here. 

Mdme. — Can you do nothing for me ? Fix your own 
price, and take them. 

Rev. M. — That would be to make a trafic of your misery. 
If you will leave the articles with me, I will endeavor to 
dispose of them amongst my friends. 

Mdme. — Thanks for your kindness. It emboldens me to 
ask one favor more. [Half aloud: ] But can I do it ? Oh, 
my God ! and is it come to this at last ? 

Rev. M. — ^Why hesitate to ask me any thing ? 

Mdme. — ^Your goodness reassures me. Could you not 
advance a trifling sum to me, by way of loan upon them, 
till you find a purchaser ? It racks my very soul to ask for 
such a thing ; but I have no alternative. Unless you grant 
it, I shall have this very night no shelter save the skies. 

Rev. M. — How can that be ? 

Mdme. — ^I'm in debt already to my landlord ; he will 
shut his doors against me if I go back empty-handed. 

Rev. M. — Say no more. In such a case it is a duty to 
assist you. \Offei*s her monei/.] This, I hope, will be 
enough for present wants. It is a gift, not lent. To- 
morrow come again. We will consult together then about 
the future. 

Mdme. — ^It is pride, perhaps ; but, pardon me, I cannot 
stoop so low as to accept a charity. 

Rev. M. — Nay, take it as a gift from friend to friend. 

Mdme. — Then, as a friend, will you accept a pledge of 
gratitude from me ? 

Rev. M. — To spare you pain, I will, if it be not too 
costly. 

• Mdme. — Save to me, it has no value. [She proceeds to un- 
clasp a small anclior that is suspended to a chain about her neck, first 
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Hssinfr it fervently . In doing so, she raises her veil partially , so 
that Reverend Mother catches a glimpse of her face. 

RfTD. M. [exclaims aside] — Heavens, I know that face I 
[S'lf goes hastily to her de'<k and takes oat a mi7uature^ whilst 
Midame is still enf^aged in unloosing the anchor, at the 
same time speaking half aloud to herself. 

Mdnie — Adolphe ! it is the only token of thy love still 
left to me ; but hope is gone at bust Its emblem now is 
but a mockery, and thus I biuy both out of my sight for 
ever. [Offei^s the anchor to Reverend Mother, 

Bev. M. [accepting it] — This shall be our pledge of friend- 
ship. Tell me something, therefore, as a friend, about 
yourseK. In what part of our dear France did you reside ? 

Mdme. [hesitaiinglv] — ^I lived in Paris once ; but long ago. 

Rev. M. — Do you know Ohartres? 

Mdme. — [looking at her eamestli/] — Ohartres I Axe yon 
from Ohartres ? 

Rev. M. — We are the Sisters of St Paul. 

Mdme. — I did not recognize the habit 

Rev. M. — ^We have changed it somewhat since we came 
to England. But it seems you know our habit ? 

Mdme. — ^I was once acquainted with some Sisters of your 
Order. 

Rev. M—Were you not once a boarder at our school of 
Ohartres ? 

Mdme. [looJca still more earnestly at her] — ^What makea 
you think so ? 

Rev. M. — Nay, I know it, and your name as well, which 
was Eugenie Lacroix. 

Mdme. — ^Who told you that ? 

Rev. M. — Your face, of which just now I caught ik 
glimpse. Oome, I yfiil use the privilege of friendship 
[puts up her veil] to unveil a face that I have long desired 
to gaze upon. 

Mdme. — ^You know me, then ? and yet your face is 
strange to me. I cannot call to mind where I have seen it 

Rev. M. — Yes, I do know you ; I know your history as 
well, at least its earlier part. Tell me the rest of it. That 
name you uttered when you kissed this token — ^have you 
heard of him since last you parted with him at Sebastopol ? 

Mdme. [eagerly] — Is it Adolphe you mean ? 

Rev. M. — ^Yes, he — your husband. 

Mdme. — My Adolphe ! Oh 1 can you teU me aught about 
him? 

Rev. M. — ^Yes, I can teU you of him. 'Tis for this that I 
have longed to meet you. 
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Mdme.—TeU me^tell me all ! Say, is he dead ? 

Rev, M. — His lengthened abssnce must have made you 
think so. 

Mdme. — Yea ; but stiU I hoped. 

Rev. M. — I pity you, dear Eugenie, for I must spoil that 
hope. 

Mdme. — How do you know it ? 

Rev. J/— He was brought, severely wounded, to our camp 
before Sebastopol ; and there I tended him and closed his 
eyes. He gave me this in dying [shows her the miniature^ 
and entreated me to seek for you, and tell you with his 
dying breath that he blessed his Eugenie. 

Mdme. — Then my last hope is fled, and all the world 
before me now is blank and desolate. 

Rev. M—Do not say so ; there are dear friends yet left to 
you. He mentioned one, coupling her name with yours in 
that last blessing. 

Mdme. — ^Whose name ? 

Rev. M. — RosaUe. 

Mdme. — ^But she's dead too. 

Rev.,M — Not so. She lives. From her it was I learnt 
your history. 

3fc?me.— What Rosalie ? 

Rev. M. — ^Your cousin. 

Mdms. She ! [starting] — Are you that Bosalie ? 

Rev. M—'So ; but she is not far away. 

Mdme. — ^Then let me go. I dare not meet her. [Seems 
to he looking for the door, hid half bewildered.] 

Rev. M. [aside to Sister Marie] — Run ; fetch Sister 
Catharine. [Exit Sister Marie.] [To Madame:] Not meet 
her ! why, sne Hves but on the hopes of meeting and 
embracing you. 

Mdm^. — 1 cannot do it. How can I bear to look upon 
the face of her whose whole life's happiness was bHghted 
by my falsehood ! 

Enter Sistebs Cathabine and Mabie. ^ 

Mat^amtb Lagboix turns toward them as they enter. 

Sister C. [rushing toward her with outstretched arms] — 
Eugenie ! my Eugenie 1 [She pauses in Uie middle of the 
stage, and says, with upltfted hands :] God I Thou hast 
heard my prayer, and turned the bitterness of my long 
saoriflce to joy. [Then she rushes forward, to embraoa 
Madame Lacroix, who has sunk upon her knees, burying her 
face in her hands.] 
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Mdme, — ^How can you look upon my face and n^t heap 
vengeance on my head ? 

Sister G. — ^For what ? Why do you kneel to me ? [Forces 
her to rise.] 'Twas I, not you, that was the guilty cause of 
alL But it is over now ; for God has looked propitious on 
my .penance, and I feel the time of punishment is paat. 

Mdme. — ^For you ; but not for me. 

Sister G. — ^For you, for me, for aU. He died repentant, 
and in peace with God ; and you, if yet you are estranged 
from Him, will soon be all to Him that once you were 
when side by side we knelt before His altar. 

Mdme. — l5id he die a Catholic ? 
, Sister a— Yes. 

Mdine. — Did you too nurse him in his agony ? 

Sister G. — ^I dared not trust myself so far as that It was 
enough to see him once in Hfe, whilst yet he lay insensible ; 
and many times in death. I watehed beside his corpse, and 
prayed, and offered up myself to God for him and you ; and 
fee [embracing ?ier]^ you are the answer He has given me to 
show my offering is accepted. 

Mdme. [embracing Sister Gatharine] — ^Dare Ithen embrace 
you, dearest Eosalie, and hope that you again will love me ?/ 

Sister G. — ^I have, never ceased to love you. I have 
mourned for^ you, indeed ; but only at the thought that 
you, perchance, were miserable. 

Mdme. — ^You were right to think so. I have suffered 
much ; that I deserved, but not your pity. 

Sister G. — ^Dearest Eugenie I Have you indeed seen' 
misery ? We heard that your estate in Poland had been 
taken from you ; further, nothing could we learn about 
you. Have you suffered since ? 

Mdme. — Yes, much, from disappointment, poverty, sus- 
pense, and insult. Of Adolphe no tidings could I gain. 
After a skirmish he had disappeared ; but whether he was 
taken prisoner, or killed and buried mid the unknown slain; 
no one could tell. I traversed France to make inquiries of 
the officers who had survived the war ; but all in vain. 
Then I came here. 'Twas my last hope ; but it has failed 
me, too, till now, and I have had to eat the bread of poverty 
in a strange land ; for, as our child was dead, they would not 
let me touch the property in Poland till Adolphe was founds « 

SUiter G. — Your child I I thought you never had a childi - 

Mdme. — She was not bom till just before that fatal war. 
• Shit4ir G. — ^And is she dead ? 

Mhne.. — She died at the same place where she was bom. ^ 

SLsl^iv G. — Where was it ? 
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Mdme. — At our villa, near SebastopoL 

Bister C. — ^What was her name ? 

Mdme. — Your own — my Eosalie. 

Rev. M. — Then she it was whose name Adolphe gasped 
forth in dying. 

Mdme. — ^Doubtless so ; for we were separated at the out- 
burst of the war, and so he had not heard that she was dead. 

Sister C. — Was her death sudden, then ? 

Mdme. — ^Yes, like that of many thousands on those blood- 
stained plains. 

Sister G. — And did you see her die ? 

Mdme. — No ; I was spared that anguish. 

Sister G. — ^Are you certain of her death ? 

Mdme. — ^Yes, quite ; the proofs, alas ! were too conyincing^ 

Sister 0.— How ? Tell me all about it. 

Mdms. — ^I was left alone ; Adolphe was with his regiment^ 
Tirhen suddenly our villa was attacked. In the confusion 
of the flight my child, together with her nurse, was left 
behind. Oh, what a time of agony was that whilst, in sus- 
pense, I hovered round the spot 1 At length the girl came 
running to me frantic, and all stained with blood, to tell me 
how, whilst she was struggling with some wretches bent on 
plunder, one of them had torn my precious Rosalie from 
her, and killed her. 

Sister G. — Eugenie, your child yet hves. 

Mdme. — What mean you ? 

Sister G. — I have seen her — nursed her. Yes, I knelt 
before that very statue once, with her sweet innocent eye 
upturned to mine, whilst I was praying for her dying father, 
and both these [painting to the Reverend Mother and Sister 
Marie] were ministering to him in his parting agony. 

Rev. M. — 'Tis true — ^I feel *tis true. I too have nursed 
that darling child, and prayed to Mary to restore her mother. 
See how she has heard my prayer. 

Mdme. — You may deceive yourselves ; but me you cannot. 
That my Rosalie is dead, too well I know. 

Slater C— At least she died not as you say. 

Mdme. — 1 dare not let my heart again indrdge in hope ; it is 
too deeply seared already. Where's this child you speak of ?■ 

Sister G. — She was brought to us, in the Crimea, by a 
soldier's wife, who told how she had saved her in a skirmish 
such as you describe. We had the care of her for months. 
Oh, that I had but known how deep a stake I had in that 
Bweet creature's welfare ! 

Mdm£. — ^What became of her ? 

Rev. M. — After a time, the woman, who was forced to go 
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to England, came to claim her from ua She went fiifit to 
Chartres with Sister Marie, thence to England ; but, I 
grieve to say, no further tidings can I give you of her. 

Mdme. — ^It were folly to rely on evidence hke this ; 
'twould but prolong the doubts and fears that have made 
peace an alien to me. No, in spite of all, conviction whis- 
pers to my heart, " Your child is dead." 

Sister G. — And hope speaks, trumpet-tongued, to mine, 
**She Hve^." [Tumirw toward the statue:] O thou, tlie 
orphan's Mother, judge between us which is right ! 

[A noise at the door. 

Sister M. — Oh, joy ! here is Jeannette. 

Rev. M. — Jeannette, what news ? 

Jean, [leading forward Widow Mahtiey] — See here, how 
fortunate I have been. 

Sister G. — Fortune has had no part in this. O blessed. 
Mary ! 'tis thy answer to my prayer. [To Widcm MaUmey .-] 
Welcome ! thrice welcome 1 [ Takes hei^ hy the handy and 
presents her to Madaune Lacroix.] Eugenie, behold the 
very woman we were speaking of. 'Tis she who saved your 
child from death. 

Mdme. — You are too confident, dear Eosalie. 

Wid. Jl/:— What's all this about? You flusther me 
intirely. 

Sister G. — This is the mother of the pretty babe you 
rescued from the soldiers at Sebastopol. 

Wid. M. — The mother of my darlint, is it ? 

Mdme. — I fear she is too sanguine. 

Sister G. — Ask her yourself. 

Mdme. — ^Did you indeed preserve a ehild from death ? 

Wid. M. — That's what I did ; and to my thinking, it's 
tlie best day's wark I iver did in all my Ufe. 

Mdme. — Where was it ? 

Wid. M. — At the big house in the middle of the wood, 
wid aU the fine gaidens round it 

Mdme. — There was more than one such house in the 
vicinity. How did it happen ? 

Wid. M. — There was a scrimmage atwixt the Cossacks 
and the sarvint-girl and the sodgers. The first two run 
away and left the darlint wid me and the sodgera 

Mdms. — ^That corresponds, in part, with what I know ; 
but still, I dare not hope. Did jovl find any thing aboat 
her to point out her name or station ? 

Wid. Jf— Her dress was very fine, and, as the Sisther 
knows, there was a letter of the alphabet marked in all hear 
olothes. 
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Mdme, — ^What letter was it ? 

Sister a— It was R. 

Wid. M, — And for that I called her Rose. 

Mdme. [leaning on Sister Catharine] — My heart grows 
faint within me, for the waking up of hope is like the first 
cold creepings of a swoon. [Siartingj as if to resist the 
feeling.] But no ; it cannot be. My child is dead. 

Wid. M. — How do you know it ? 

Mdme, — ^I have proof of it, ahnost as sore as if mine eyes 
had seen her die. 

Sister C. — ^What is it, dearest ? Something not mentioned 
yet? 

Mdme. [taJping a smaU packet from her bosom, and care- 
fvJdy opening U] — ^Look here. [Showin^g pari of a broken 
gold cross, stained with blood.] See you that blood ? It is 
my child's. 

Wid. M. — Yis, it is blood ; I see it well enough — ^but not 
your child's. [During these words she has been taking off 
her neck a string, with a packet hanging to it. She undoes if 
car^vUy. 1 And now, you look here. yShows the counterpart 
of the broken cross, likewise stained with blood.] 

Mdme. — Good God I do my eyes tell me true ? 

Wid. M. [taking both pieces a7id JUting them togeffier] — See 
how nice they fit togither 1 and there's blood on bpth ; but 
not your child's, I tell ye, 

Mdm^. — Whose then ? 

Wid. M. — ^An' sure I'd ought to know it ; it's my own. 
, Mdm>e. — ^Yours ? 

Sister a—YoTu: blood ? 

Wid, M. — ^Yis, mine. [Uncovenng her arm.] Here's 
the very scar as that fellow made whin he struck at the 
girl wid his big swoord. The blood spurted from it aQ 
over the darlint. 

Mdme. — But the cross ! Where did you find that piece 
of it? 

Wid. M. — Where should I find it, but about the darlint's 
neck ? The girl got howld of the t'other ind, and so it was 
broke in the scramble, and she run away wid that bit of it. 

Sister G. — ^Is it not true that Rosalie yet Hves to cheer 
her mother's heart ? 

Mdme. [clinging for support to Sister Catharine] — ^It is too 
great a joy. '[Then turning eagerly to Widow MaUmey :} 
But where is she ? 

Wid. M. — ^In the big boording-school over the river 
t^ere, if they haven't run away wid her yit. 

Mdme. — ^Where ? In Miss Quigley's school ? 
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Wid, M. — Yis ; leastwise, she was there this moniing. 

Mdme. — ^Do they call her Rose ? 

Wid. M. — Yis, that's her name. 

Mdme. — ^Is that sweet girl my Rosalie ? And have I sat 
beside my own dear child, day after day, these last five 
^eary years, and known not of the joy that was so near to 
me? 

Sister G. — Then you have seen her ? 

Mdme. — Ye^, and loved her, too. These arms have oft 
embraced her — oft my lips have pressed her cheek; but 
little dreamt I then, why but to press her hand, or catch 
a glance from her soft eye, would send a thrill of pleasure 
through my heart. 

Sister G. — Are not God's ways mysterious ? 

Mdm^. — They are ; for I am suffering now because I 
showed my love for my own child. It was because I ven- 
tured to defend her that I was deprived of my employment 
in that school, and forced to come to you a suppUant for 
bread. 

Rev. M. — ^If there be mystery here, it is a mystery of love. 
The very blow that seemed to strike you prostrate, gives 
you back your child, and places you again in affltience ; for 
now they must restore her patrimony, tiU now withheld. 

Mdme.r—T3\k to me not of affluence ; it is my child alone 
I think of now. Quick — let us go ! she is not happy ; she 
is suffering. Let us make haste to free her from the fangs 
of that insidious woman. 

Rev. M. — Nay, you must restrain your ardor ; it is night, 
and might excite alarm, or even opposition, if at such an 
hour we were to rouse the inmates of the school. 

Wid. M. — ^That's true ; you mustn't go to-night. I'm as 
eager as you can be to git the darUnt out of the power of 
that spiteful hag ; but it won't do. We'd best be cautious. 

Mdme. — Alas, alas ! This night will seem to me more 
long and weary than the longest e'en of those long, dreary 
years I've passed. [A sudden noise otUside. 

Jean, [runs to the door and exclaims:] — Here's a lady 
insists upon being admitted. 

Eniei^ Miss QuigiiEY, picshing Jeannette aside. 

Miss Q. — Yes, I do insist. Ha ! it's well I did. I've 
caught the conspirators in the very fact. 

Rev. M! -Pray, madame, by what right do you intrude 
upon our privacy so rudely, and address such language to us ? 

Miss Q. — By what right have you intruded on my pre- 
mises, and enticed away that girl ? You, madame [tumittg 
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to Moftame Lacroix]^ and you, audacious woman \io Widow 
MaUmey]^ you know whom I mean. 

Wid, M. — Come, be civil now ; or, by the powers, I'll 
make you walk the miller's bridge this minit» dark as it is ! 

Rev. M. [inte7*poiiinff] — Have patience ! I perceive you 
know each other, and hence conclude I have the honor to 
address Miss Quigley. 

Miss §.•'— Yes, I am Miss Quigley ; and I come here to de- 
mand from you, in the Queen's name, her protege, Miss Rose. 

Rev. M. — 'Tis strange ; for we proposed to come to you 
to-morrow to demand her from you, in her mother's name. 

Miss Q. — ^Indeed ! Explain yourself. 

Mdme. — The explanation's easy ; it is I demand her from 
you — ^I — ^her mother. 

Miss Q. — ^You, imleed ! 

Mdme. — ^Yes, I ; not now as the himible governess, who 
stooped submissively to be your slave, but as the Countess 
Ladislaus, do I demand my daughter Bosalie, the heiress 
of a house, than which a nobler Poland does not boast of. 

Wid. M, — Didn't I teU ye as Rose ')id one day be a lady ? 

Miss Q. [less hatightily] — ^It would give no one greater 
pleasure than myself to find it so. 

Wid. M. — Troth, thin, it is ; no doubt at all about ik 
You know'd all along as she waren't my child, and that I 
found her, in a strange sort of a way, in the Crimey. Now 
this lady lost ht^r child jist at the same place as I found 
Rose ; so she's her daughter : and here's the proof. \Sh0w9. 
the broken woss.] This piece was tied to Rose's necK, and 
she has kept the t'other to this very day. 

Miss Q. — How can I answer to the Queen, if I give up a 
child in whom she takes so deep an interest ? 

Mihie. — She is herself a mother, and her noble heart will 
sympathize with mine ; so do not fear to give offense to her 
hj gratifying that maternal love which makes her bosom 
heave even as mine. Give me my child. 

Miss Q. — But she is here already. 

Md'ine. — ^Nay, do not mock me further. 

Miss Q. — 'Tis no mockery, for I came here to look for her. 

Wid, M. — ^It's another of your chaateries. What have 
you done wid her ? 

Miss Q. — ^Is she not here, then ? 

Wid. M. — No ; of course she isn't ; you know that weD 
enough. 

Miss Q. — ^Where is she? For God's sake, tell me? 1 
begin to fear some harm has come to her. 

Sister G. — How V What new mystery is this ? 
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MisB Q. — ^She had been in bed, as I suppose, some hours, 
when some one passing by saw that her window was wide 
open. I ran to learn the meaning of it, but her room was 
empty. It was clear that she had been in bed ; but she had 
dressed herself, and must have got out through tlie window, 
for the door was looked outside. 

Mdme. — My God ! where can she be ? 

Miss Q. ^-Indeed I know not. We have searched the 
house and gardens thoroughly, but found no trace of her. 
I hoped she had come here ; but now I really tremble at 
the thought that she should be abroad on such a night as 
this. The river's banks below my house are steep and 
dangerous, the waters deep and rapid. 

Mdme, — Mj child ! — ^my Rosalie ! O Gk)d ! it is top much 
to lose her thus, just as I thought to clasp her to my heart 
and call her mine for ever ! 

Sister C.—Do not fear ; you vrUl not lose her. She, 
whose loving eye has watched o'er her till now, is watchii^ 
fitin. 

Rev. M, — But we must lose no time in talking. Go, 
Jeannette, carry a lantern to the river's side ; and you [to 
Widow Maloney], wlio know the country better than a 
stranger, will you go in the direction you tliink most 
likely ? 

Wid. M. — Me ! I'm clane bewildered. Och, I have it 
now ! I towld her to come to me if they ill-treated her ; 
an' sure enough, she must be gone down by the woodside 
to search for my bit of a house ; and whin she finds it, I'm 
not there ! Why did I iver come away ? It's terrible to 
think of that sweet dilicate craythur wandering alone in 
that wild wood, and every door shut iigainst her ; but. I'm 
off — ^maybe I'll find her crouching at the door, all shivering 
wid cowld. [Going; hvi is stopped by Augusta atid Bessy ^ 
who come running in.\ 

Both. — ^We've found her ! we've foimd her ! 

^//.— Where ? where ? 

Augusta. — She's just on the other side of the river, on 
the path above the miller's bridge. 

Miss Q.-^How dreadful I That path is so steep and slip- 
X>ery that, even in the daytime, it is hardly safe to walk 
across it. 

Jeoofi. — ^It was she we saw as we came along — that figure, 
all in white, creeping along the bank. 

Wid, M, — ^I saved her once ; I'll save her now, if it costs 
my life to do it [Runs out, followed by Jeannette, AugusiOf 
and Bessy,] 
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Rev. M. \hoiding back Madame Lacroix\ — Nay, do not 
you go too. You will do better to stay here and pray for 
Ler. 

Sistei" (7.— Yes, stay, my Eugenie, and trust to Mary's 
aid. [Augusta comes to the door. 

Augusta. — She's coming over the bridge. There ! [point- 
ing outside] you may see her white frock quite plain, 
Wowing about in the wind. 

Mdme. — O Mary Queen of Angels, send them to uphold 
her ! 

Miter Jeaiinettb. 

Jean. — She's safe ! she's safe ! She tripped across the 
bridge as lightly as a fairy, seeming hardly to touch it with 
her feet, as if invisible hands sustained her. 

Enter Widow Maloney. 

Wid. M. — ^Hush ! be quiet, all of you, as you value her 
life, and don't startle her ; she's fast asleep. 

Rev. M. — ^Yes, yes. [7b Madame Lacroix:] Bestmin 
yourself. To wake her of a sudden might be fatal. 

Mdme. — Trust me, I will be calm. [She dings to Sister 
Catharine.] 

Wid. M [still at the door] — See, there she comes — ^more 
gently now, and singing all the way. Hark to her purty 
voice I 

[Rose outside is heard singing tlie tune of St. 
Casimir^s Hymn, with the broken words, as 
before ; first faintly, then louder as she comet 
nearer. 
Wid, M. — ^Now be as quiet aA mice. 

[Rose enters with her eyes wide open, but fixed in 

deep ; she goes, still singing, straight to ttie little 

altar, and throws herself on her knees before it, 

with outstretched arms. 

Rose. — Sweet Mother mine, at last I've found you I Here 

for ever wiU I sleep secure, and fear not, and dream pleasant 

dreams ; for now no harm can touch me. [Lies dawn gentlif 

btfore the altar.] 

Mdme. [disengaging herself from Sister Caiharine, and 
rushing toward her]--0 my God ! is it the sleep of death ? 
Wid. M. — ^Don't fear that ; die'U live long to bliss you 
yit Lave her to me. 

[Reverend Mother- and Sister Catharine gently 
draw Madame Lacroix back. 
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Wid, M. \kneel8 down and leans over Rose ; then shakes 
her ^«H%J— I>arlint ! my own purty Boee ! open thim jew^a 
of eyes of yours, and see, — ^it*s your own owld Winny waiite. 
to kiss you. 

Rose, [shuddering^ — Keep off that monster ; he's all over 
blood. Don't let mm kill me. 

Wid. ilf.—No, darlint I there's no blood now ; it's only 
your Winny's tears. 

Rose. [stiU trembling] — ^Don't take me to that cold place ; 
there's no Mother there to smile upon me. 

Wid, M. — But there is here. Look up, darlint. \Raises 
her gently^ and points to the statue.] There she is ! Isn't 
she a lovely Mother ? 

Rose, [opening her eyes] — ^Yes ; she is beautiful. [Be- 
gins singing, abstractedly^ the tune as before; then loohing 
round, suddenly stops.] But where am I ? Is it you, 
indeed, my own dear nurse ? [Kisses her.] But who are 
these ? 'Tis a nice dream ; only I fear it won't last long. 

Sister C. [coming forward and standing so as to conceai 
Madame Lacroix] 'TwiQ last for years. 

Rose. — ^Ah ! who are you ? It seems to me that I have 
seen you somewhere ; but I don't know where. Speak ta 
me again ; I like your voice. 

[Sister Catharine sings the first few words of the 
* * Reine des Cieux. ' * 

Rose. — Oh, how famiHar to my ears that sound ! and the 
words, too ; it must have been from you I learnt it. 

Mdme. [tearing herself away from Reverend Mother and 
folding Rose in her arms] — I can no more ! no, not from 
her, my child ! 'Twas I that taught it to you. 

Rose. — You here, too ! How glad I am ; you look so 
happy. But did you teach me that pretty tune ? I never 
heard you sing it. 

Mdme. — ^Yes ; often have you heard me, sweetest, dearest, 
when, as a babe, I rocked you on my knees to sleep. 

Rose. — Winny did that ; she wjis my nurse, and a dear 
good one too. 

Mdme._ — ^You were an orphan when she nursed you, but 
not now ; for I, who held you in my lap, and sang to you, 
before good Winny over saw you, claim you now for mine — 
my own dear long-mourned Bosidie. [Kissing her again 
ofiid again^ 

Rose. — Do I hear right ? You — ^you my mother ? Is it 
that you mean ? 

Wid. M. — Yes, sure she is. No doubt of it at all ; It's I 
as tells you so. 
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Rose. — Ob, what a joy is this, to find a mother when I 
need her most ! and such a mother too ! I nsed to sit and 
think, and sometimes shut my eyes, and try to fancy for 
myself a moiher, and then always has your image risen up 
before me ; so that whed I saw you, I have longed to run 
into your arms, and ask of you to be a mother to me. 

Md7ne. — And I have sat for hours and gazed ou you, and 
thought how happy would that mother be who could call 
you her child. Oh, ecstasy ! to find that happiness is mine f 

Hose. — But is it a reality ? Am I not dreaming still ? 

Miss Q. [comitig forward. Rose starts a little eU seeing her, 
and clings to her mother] — When you see me and these 
famihar faces [pointing to the school-girls, who have come iri]^ 
you will believe, I trust, that it is not a dream. No, my 
dear Rose, you are not dreaming now. All is for you a 
glad reality ; and I congratulate you that now I can consign 
you to the care of one well worthy of your love. 

Rose.—l thank you from my heart. Oft have you driven 
away my dreams of happiness ; now you confirm me in the 
certainty of waking bliss, and so obliterate all memory of 
the past. [Then tujming to her moth-er, whose hand she has 
been holding all the while:] But I am onger t;) know all my 
happiness. Mother \kisses hei-] — how sweet it is to cidl you 
by that name ! — ^you I know aheady, and dear Winiiy, too ; 
but there are others here, friends, I am certain, whom I 
ought to know and love. Dear mother, who are they V 

Mdme. — Friends, indeed I — friends who have toiled for 
us ; who have made interest for us with God, when we 
were aliens to Him, and unworthy of His love. Yes, here 
is one [leading her to Sister Catharine] whose life has been 
a lengthened sacrifice to gain forgiveness for an ingrate 
such as I have been. 

Rose. — Then mine shall be a sacrifice for her. 

Sister G. — ^Not so, dear child, for God is satisfied. From 
you He asks no further sacrifice ; and mine will soon be over 
too. My work on earth is done. 

Rev. M. — Say rather that your time of sacrifice is past — 
your trials over. Can you doubt it, when you see that God 
has granted all — ^nay, more than you had asked for ? 
Adolphe sleeps in peace, or rather, let us hope, looks down 
with joy intense upon this scene. Eugenie is yours again, 
and here, in this sweet child, you have them both united. 
Their joint love in her will- be your recompense. 

Sister C. — ^No further recompense awaits me here. I 
offered up my death, as well as life, to gain from Heaven 
the blessings that I see before me. Shall I not pay tlie 
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price ? My faults, and those I oaused, demanded penanoe ; 
I must bear it to tiie end. 

Mdme. — How can you talk of faults and penance at a time 
like tlxis ? The faults are all forgiven, and the penance 
paid. Our lives, henceforth, shall breathe of gratitude and 
joy alone. 

Sister G. — ^Yes, joy for you. 

Rev. M, — ^Why not for you as well ? There is no room 
for penance now. 

Sister G. — "When penance finishes for me, the end is nigh. 

Mdme. — Oh, speak not thus! Come, dearest BosaJie, 
and with me plead to her who, under God and blessed 
Mary, has our safeguard been. Persuade her that we 
cannot lose her yet. 

Rose. — ^Lose her ? It is not possible. I cannot bear to 
heax you speak of leaving us ; for I have much to learn, 
and you must be my teacher. You must talk to me about 
the blessed Mother and her Babe, and sing for me again 
that pretty hymn which, something tells me, must belong 
to her. 

Sister G. — ^Doubt not, dear child, that we shall sing it oft 
together, to the praise of her whose love has given you to 
your mother's arms ; but not on earth, nor yet the same. 
The strain may sound as now, but not the words ; for we 
shall cease to kneel as suppHants at Mary's throne, because 
all need of help and grace has been absorbed in victory, 
and the possession of the bliss we ask for now ; and then 
our song shall be : 

*' Queen of high heaven, 

To whom are given 
The moon for thy footstool, the stars for thy crown ; 

Fearless and f^ee, 

Kescaed by thee, 
Joyful we stand in the light of thy throne. 

"Once there below, 

Press'd by the foe, 
Thou wert the guide of our perilous ways ; 

Now here above, 

Slaves of thy love, 
Our voices for ever shall hyinn forth thy praise." 

[Repeated in chort» 
The curtain /aUs. 
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PLAYS, DRAMAS, ETC., 

SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 

►♦^ 

IVlAIiB CHARACTERS. 

The InTlsible Hand. A Drama in Throe Acts. By Mrs. J. Sadlier $o .5 

The r.lder nrotlier. A Drama in Two Acts. By Mrs. J. Sadlier 025 

The Baw^X*^- ^^ ^..^ma in One Act By Mrs. J. Sadlier.. 02. 

Family o ^ .»'tyrs. A Drama in Four Acts. Translated Irom the 

Italiaa ^i Valle '. o < .■ 

The OhoKt. A Comedy in Three Acts. From the French o 5 

Hidtlen dein. A Drama in Two Acts. By Cardinal Wiseman it 

Tkc .Photograph. A Drama in One Act o -. = 

Bogueries of Scapin. A Drama in One Act 04 

8ehH.stian, or, The Roman Martyr. A Drama founded on Cardinal Wise- 
man's celebrated tale ot " Fabiola." By T. D. McGee o j) 

St. Louis in Chains. A Drama in Five Acts 04) 

The Forty Martyrs of Sebastl. A Drama in One Act o jf 

Tiie Deaf Muto. An Historical Drama in Four Acts o 50 

The Confessional Uuraaslied. Compiled from Shandy Maguire o j . 

fsmajle: characters. 

Which is Whicli? or, Tlie Fire of Loudon. A Play in Three Acts. By 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton o 35 

Gerniaine Cousin, The Sheplierdess of Pibrac. In two parts. By Lady 

Georgiana Fullerton 025 

The Chijiese Mother. A Drama in Three Acts 050 

Christmas Tree. A Drama for Christmas in One Act and Seven Scenes, o 25 

Julia ; or, Tlie Gold Thimble. A Drama in One Act. By Mrs. J. Sadlier, o -5 

Lilia; or, The Test. A Drama in Two Acts 040 

Tlie Orphan Sisters; or. Pupils of the Common School. A Drama in 

One Act ' 020 

The Secret. A Drama 1:1 One Act. By Mrs. J. Sadlier 02- 

Tlie Tali.sman. A Drama in One Act. By Mrs. J. Sadlier o 15 

The Two Crowns, A Drama in One Act 04.* 

^ St. Helena; or. The Finding of the Holy Cross. A Drama in Three Acts, 03c 

^ The lloTerse of the Medal. A Drama in Four Acts 02s 

ErnsclilT Hall. A Drama in Three Acts 025 

^ Filiola. A Drama in Four Acts 025 

^ The Faculties of the Soul. From the French of Madame deStolz. A 
, Drama in One Act and Three Scenes. Translated by Mrs James 

^ Sadlier o 25 

iriALE ANB FEMAIiE CHARACTERS. 

CsBcilia. A Romjn Drama. By Myron A. Cooney o 40 

A The Expiation. A Dr.una in Three Acts, 'ijranslated by J.J. Kehoc, o 40 

Martyrdom of St. Cecily. A Drama in Two Acts 025 

I'outhful Martyrs of Rome. A Christian Drama, adapted from 

^ •' Fi.biold." By the V^ery Rev. Canon Oakley o ro 

Witch of Rosenburg. A Drama in Three Acts. By Cardinal Wiseman, 050 

Marcion, the Magician of Autioch. A Drama in Three Acts i o» 

EHie Laura; or. The Border Orphan. A Drama. By Dr. O'Leary o 40 

Any of the above books will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receij i 
ot the price. Address 

D. & J. SADLIER k CO., Publishers, 31 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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